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Pulverizers serve six 
B&W Open-Pass Boilers in Clifty Creek 


Plant of Ohio Valley Electric Corporation. 
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IREGT-FIRING SYSTEM 


A Compact, Space-Saving Package 
of Effient Grinding Power 


More power and capacity in a compact 


arrangement .. . long-range dependability 


. reduced operating cost — these are the measurable results of continuous, 
intensive development of the modern B&W Pulverizer. It has established an out- 
standing production and efficiency record in thousands of commercial installations. 


Here are some reasons why: 


Continuous High Fineness Over Entire Service Life: 
Efficient combustion requires high fineness at all times. 
The high circulating load of the B&W Pulverizer per- 
mits efficient and dependable classification of product, 
so that only material of proper fineness leaves the unit. 
In addition, its slow-speed, spring-loaded ball bearing 
grinding elements maintain proper grinding contact 
throughout their service life. 


Handles Wide Variety of Low Grade and Wet Coal: 


Regardless of the coal’s grade or whether it’s dry or 
soaking wet, the B&W Pulverizer’s unique and exclusive 
recirculation of fuel through heated air assures efficient 
grinding . . . eliminates shutdown, capacity loss, or 
special attention from operators. 


Simplicity of Arrangement and Reduced Maintenance: 
Accessibility for all normal maintenance makes it 


simple, quick, safe and low-cost. Adjustments are eas 
made while the unit is in operation. Using only cle 
primary air supplied under pressure, fan maintena 

is substantially reduced and fuel piping is greatly si 
plified. Also, with the pulverizer acting as its own d 
tributor, no special distributing devices are need¢ 
Grinding elements are of special alloy material. Th 
last two years or more on eastern coals and at least 
year on midwestern coals. 


Adaptable to All Types of Automatic Controls: 
Because it features “one point contact with the boile 
operation of the B&W Pulverizer is simple. The boile 
automatic combustion control is connected to the p 
verizer at only one point—the damper in the prima 
air duct. The pulverizer’s own control system regulat 
all other functions, such as maintenance of proper fu¢ 
air ratio and operating temperature. 


SEND FOR DATA. For full information about the B&W Type EL Pulverizer 
and Pulverized-Fuel Firing Systems, write: The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
Dept. PUF-1A, 161 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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COAL RECIRCULATION — this PRESSURE SYSTEM—this elimi- 








means high fineness, aids drying. nates fan wear, simplifies piping. 


AIR CONTROL—this means one, MILL LEVEL CONTROL — this 
simple control contact point. automatically adjusts fuel-feed. 








leading article in this issue comes 
from an author whose product often 
appears in this magazine and is invari- 
ably well received. In fact, we occasionally 
get inquiries about JAMES H. CoLLiNs 
because we usually forego any personality 
reference to him in these pages due to fre- 
quency of his contributions. Recently, 
however, Mr. Co_iins became our neigh- 
bor, so to speak, moving from the glamor- 
ous atmosphere of Hollywood, California, 
to a setting at least equally spectacular 
these days, in its own way—Washington, 


mt. 


Hr has been writing articles about 
business in a popular and _ entertaining 
style for nearly six decades. Born in De- 
troit in 1873, Mr. CoLiins became a 
regular contributor to the old Saturday 
tvening Post around the turn of the cen- 


tury and was so engaged for twenty years. 
During World War I he gained experi- 
ence about government methods as a vol- 
unteer under Herbert Hoover’s Food Ad- 
ministration and the old George Creel 
committee on public information, which 
graduated so many other fine writers. For 
a brief time he became a salaried employee 
of Uncle Sam, serving with the now de- 
funct Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
old U. S. Shipping Board, then ‘headed by 
the late Edward N. Hurley. Mr. Cotitns 


JOHN T. COLLIER 


JAMES H. COLLINS 


moved to Los Angeles in 1927, and served 
many years as editor of Southern Cali- 
fornia Business, monthly magazine of the 
Los Angeles chamber of commerce. Since 
then he has been a free lancer. During his 
very early vears, Mr. CoLuins had a num- 
ber of experiences. But one of the most 
colorful—when he can be prevailed upon 
to talk about it—was serving as an ad- 
vance agent for the old Barnum & Bailey 
circus during the Gay Nineties. We wel- 
come Mr. Cotiins back East as our good 
neighbor and hope he will continue to 
turn out for us from time to time, more 
of his excellent contributions about the 
human side of business operations. 


THE first article in this issue is written 
in the spirit of describing human nature 
as it reacts to a real problem of telephone 
and electric utility operations. It seems to 
take a hurricane or something like that to 
create an audience for public education on 
the relative merits and economy of over 
head lines compared with underground 
utility line construction. Both the electric 
utilities and the telephone utilities have 
had to weather considerable criticism for 
not burying lines. This is especially truc 
where the “big blow” knocks down and 
out of service a considerable amount ot! 
customer lines. By way of contrast, it 1s 
noteworthy that as long as service is un- 
interrupted, the customer, public, and the 
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THE IRVING TRUST COMPANY SERVES VITAL INDUSTRY 


service lines into the future... 


Vast growth of the Utility Industry 
has had its share of financial complexities. 
However, close to the pulse of the finan- 
cial world and to the Industry itself, our 
specialists continue to reach ahead with 
new and sound approaches. 

Whether an undertaking of capital plan- 


ning, financing, or cultivation of the finan- 
cial community—our Analytical Studies, 
Seminars and Round Tables may prove 
valuable aids to your company’s future. 

For more information, call Public Util- 
ities Department at Dlgby 43500 or 
write us at One Wall Street. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 
RicHarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 


Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 


GrorGE A. MurPHuy, President 


Public Utilities Department—JOHN F. CuiLps, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


press are not much interested in two facts 
of life important to both telephone and 
electric utility companies. These are over- 
head systems and city trees. 


*K K ok 


MORE efficient use of railroad and 

highway transportation facilities is 
resulting from continued expansion of 
trailer-on-flatcar operations, commonly 
called “piggyback.” Offering better serv- 
ice for shippers and added revenues for 
the railroads, piggyback could have far- 
reaching effects on rates, costs, and our 
whole system of distribution. In his ar- 
ticle beginning on page 588, JoHn T. 
COLLIER, a student of transportation prob- 
lems for many years, tells of the shift of 
railroads to “piggyback” operations. 


Mr. CoLvier is a native of Memphis, 
Tennessee, where he was born in 1910, 
and a student of transportation economics 
and journalism who has written many ar- 
ticles on industrial transportation prob- 
lems. He attended the University of IIli- 
nois and graduated from American Uni- 
versity (BS). He served in the public 
relations department of the Insull organi- 
zation in Chicago, specializing in trans- 
portation properties. During World War 
IT he commanded cavalry and armored 
units for the Army and after some post- 
war service as a public relations adviser 
for electric manufacturers in the Middle 
West, he became in 1950 a public infor- 
mation staff officer of the U. S. Public 
Health Service in Washington, D. C. 


Ww" should a public utility company 
advertise? Both utility and regula- 
tory people have heard that question asked 
time and again. It seems to be based on 
the assumption that such advertising is 
unnecessary because a utility company has 
a service area monopoly. But the question 
cannot be answered so simply. In his 
article beginning on page 598, JAMeEs M. 
STAFFORD, JR., director of the advertis- 
ing and publicity department of the 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, explains the vari- 
ous objectives accomplished by a utility 
advertising. Mr. STarrorp has a sub- 
stantial background on utility advertising, 


8 


JAMES M. STAFFORD, JR. 


in view of his twenty-one years’ service 
with the staff of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. He is a graduate of Oglethorpe 
University (AB, 
School  « 
(MBA, ’2 


23) and Harvard 
»9f Business Administration 
5 


). 


In connection with his article on utility 
advertising publicity and public relations 
angles, Mr. STAFFORD wishes to acknowl- 
edge valuable assistance from the follow- 
ing utility officials: Robert H. Bridges, 
director, advertising and public relations, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company ; 
Herbert H. Briggs, Jr., manager, adver- 
tising and publicity, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany; Richard D. Furber, director, public 
information and advertising department, 
Northern States Power Company; Ray 
Martin, director of advertising, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company; Malcolm B. Mc- 
Donald, secretary and director of adver- 
tising and publicity, Florida Power & 
Light Company; A. James McCollum, 
manager, advertising and publicity depart- 
ment, Pacific Gas and Electric Company ; 
Paul L. Penfield, director of advertising, 
the Detroit Edison Company; E. N. Pope, 
director of advertising, Carolina Power & 
Light Company; Randolph K. Wheat, as- 
sistant vice president, The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company. 


THE next number of this magazine will 


be out May 9th. 
—_—™| 
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This machinist is “miking” a disc for one of the largest butterfly valves ever 
built — 192” diameter. Newport News built 3 such valves, each weighing 446,000 
lbs., for the Ross Power Plant, Skagit Project, Department of Light, City of 
Seattle, Washington. Designed for a water flow of 3,620 cu. ft. per sec., and a 
hydrostatic pressure of 290 psi., these valves were shop tested by Newport News 
at 450 psi. They are hydraulically operated with oil at 1,500 psi. pressure. 


‘ith of ¢ 200=ton Bitty 


This dise for a 16-foot butterfly valve reflects two basic advantages 
of Newport News fabrication... 


First, it exemplifies the careful attention Newport News crafts- 
men give to every detail. And secondly, it attests to the quality with 
which Newport News produces in massive equipment for public 
utilities and allied industries...due to Newport News’ high inte- 


gration of skill and production facilities. N EWPORT 
Acditional advantages accrue to customers from extensive work 
ciucted in Newport News’ testing laboratories on problems re- N EWS 
o water power equipment. 


Av cil yourself of the engineering talent, along with the special- Shipbuilding and 
ized ;roduction techniques and the skill of Newport News crafts- Dry Dock Company 
men «erating vast steel fabricating shops, five huge machine shops, Newport News, Virginia 
drop ‘orging and die facilities along with acres of brass, iron and 
steel foundries, 


Let us bid on equipment for your present or future projects. 
If you ore not familiar with the way Newport News can help you, 
write for our illustrated booklet entitled “Water Power Equipment” 
-.-It’s yours for the asking. 





Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


(May 9, 1957, issue) 


* 


OUR DEFECTIVE FEDERAL PROJECT POWER MARKETING LAW. PART I. 
In the Flood Control Act of 1944, Congress made the Secretary of Interior the mar- 
keting agency for all power developed at federal multipurpose projects under the 
act. Pursuant to this the government signed a 30-year contract in 1952 to furnish power 
to Reynolds Metals Company in combination with Arkansas Power & Light Company. 
Now it appears the government is losing out of pocket nearly $2 million a year and it 
wants the contract annulled. What can and should be done about this unworkable 
provision of law in fairness to all parties? This first of a 2-part series by Robb M. Wins- 
borough, vice president, Middle West Service Company, discusses this case, and the 


second part will discuss the need for remedial legislation. 


UTILITY COMMON STOCK FINANCING 
Should utilities offer new issues of common stock through the medium of stock rights? 
Frederick W. Page, vice president of Tri-Continental Corporation, one of the large 
diversified, closed-end investment companies, suggests in his forthcoming feature article 
that this method should be avoided since rights tend to dilute per share earnings. Rea- 
sons for his views are set forth in detail, as are the several factors which he believes 
can accomplish a steady upward trend in per share earnings. This is a point of view 
which may not be shared by a good many utility companies which have found it to 
their advantage to use rights in the distribution of new security offerings. However, 


Mr. Page's well-considered discussion is presented on its own merits. 


SAMPLING METER-TESTING TECHNIQUES 
Substantial savings in utility operating costs are expected by the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company from an improved approach to meter testing through the application 
of modern sampling methods.The procedure provides a means of selecting for test those 
meters which may require calibration and reduces the unproductive and time-consuming 
operation of testing meters which are within the limits of allowable accuracy. W. Capers 
Harrison, system meter supervisor of the company, explains how this interesting and 
valuable innovation of meter procedure has been developed and why it has gained 


the favorable attention of regulatory authorities. 


* 


Al SO... Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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| oney maker 
for the company and you- 


Just as sure as if it coined actual cash 
the work done by our “Bill Frequency 
Analyzer” * will swell your company 
coffers! 

The work it does produces rate 
analyses faster and more accurately 
than amy other method —a sure pro- 
tector of profitable rate reverrue when 
done on a monthly basis —a real boon 
when rates are reviewed. 

Complete monthly analyses by the 
“One Step” method give you an al- 
ways true picture of your rate reve- 
nues, never a distortion such as occurs 
when a few months ‘sampling’ is used 
as a check. This is of paramount im- 
portance when submitting figures to 
Rate Commissions, and when the fig- 
ures are compiled by R & S they really 


rate in rate cases. 


R & S specializes in serving utility 
companies all over the country — we 
know your problems, know how to 
interpret your requirements and give 
you any break-down in report form 
you may require... minimums, de- 
mand rates, and so on. 

We can conclusively prove to you 
that our “One Step” method of rate 
analysis will make money for the com- 
pany and you — all we need is a sam- 
ple of your billing sheet, a copy of 
rate schedules and an estimate of the 
number of customers billed at each 
rate, and your frequency table require- 
ments. From these we can give you an 
estimate of costs and a time table for 
production — both will be eye-open- 
ers! Write Dept. P today. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


“Your key to better figures since 1911” 





100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


; “exclusive with R & S —the oldest and largest punched card service bureau in the United States, offering every 
ty for swift, accurate data processing — continuing or peak-load. 








CEaoukeble Coke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 
—MONTAIGNE 








BEN MoreEELL “The great deficiency of the [federal] navigation pro- 
Chairman of the board, Jones & gram is that it provides a service for a relatively few 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. carriers, in competition with tax-paying transportation 


enterprise, without any contribution by the direct bene- 
ficiaries and without any charge for the use of the 
facilities.” 


¥ 










EpiIrorIAL STATEMENT “Of course the whole idea that some few people some 
The Wall Street Journal. place control the price of money is one of the most 
blatant pieces of demagoguery that has been invented. 
... Interest rates go up because the demand for money 
goes up. Higher interest rates are merely the higher 
prices paid to savers. The savings bank depositor gets a 
better reward for saving. So does the holder of a life 
insurance policy. So does anyone else who has saved 
money and has it to lend. The ‘greedy few’ are really 


quite a multitude.” 
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LrEE A. DuUBRIDGE “( Because schools have failed to teach [science and 

President, California Institute of mathematics | either widely or well) we face a new type 

Technology. of illiteracy today in which citizens are unable to read 

and understand the things about which they must make 

decisions, all the way from spending billions on nuclear 

energy .. . to what to do about smog . . . Mathematics 

and science are great intellectual adventures that have 

enlarged and broadened man’s intellectual horizons, 

freed the human spirit from ignorance and fear, and ele- 
vated him above a primitive existence.” 












¥ 








Henry H. HEIMANN “It is a fact that if industry tomorrow were allowed 
Executive vice president, National to double the existing depreciation allowance it still 
Association of Credit Men. would be wholly inadequate. With the tax load so heavy 






and depreciation allowance so low little wonder that 
managements of plants and industries are hard-pressed 
to know how they can manage to keep their plants mod- 
ern and efficient. Where, they inquire, is the money to 
come from. How can they plan for ‘keeping abreast of 
the modern needs’ without incurrence of a top-heavy 
debt structure or dilution of their stockholders’ equity 
through the flotation of additional shares.” 


¥ 













I:xcerpt from the Economist “The principle on which legislation must proceed to 
(June 7, 1856). lessen poverty is, as we now know from much experi- 
ence, to remove restraints and restrictions, to permit the 
field of enterprise to become common and uninclosed as 
Nature made it, to leave the development of all the di- 
verse faculties and powers of individuals perfectly free, 
assured that they are no more made in vain than the 
many flowers of the field. Their full development is 
necessary for the well-being and harmony of the whole, 
and the legislation which proposes to lessen poverty and 
its multiplied evils by any kind of restrictions is an 
error. 
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the Bell System serves the power industry 


eliability and economy influenced our choice 


f Bell System private line communications" 


—E. W. Middleton, superintendent of system operation, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


ycoming switching station of the PP&L, one 
y which are now remotely controlled through 
stem private line channels. 


“Within the last five years, we've replaced many of our privately 
owned facilities with Bell System communications,” says E. W. 
Middleton, PP&L system operations superintendent. “I can report 
now that these new communications are more reliable, economical 
and have greater capabilities.” 

Bell System channels for metering give PP&L’s Hazleton dis- 
patchers a continuous reading on generation and load throughout 
the company’s 10,000-square-mile area. Channels for remote control 
provide centralized operation of many substations. And a private 
line telephone network connects Hazleton with control centers in 
seven service areas. 


Perhaps your own communications deserve a fresh look. Why 
not call your Bell Telephone Company business office? A repre- 
sentative will be glad to study your needs. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE °* PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 
CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION * REMOTE METERING 
AND CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH * CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 





ALLIS -CHALMERS 
POWER TRANSFORMERS 
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--emeans MORE for your 
Transformer Dollar 


With electrical equipment replacement costs 
increasing, it’s more important than ever to 
insist upon maximum transformer value. In 
Balanced Design, features such as corona- 
free insulation, low gradients, and uniform 
cooling complement each other to provide outstanding 
dependability and long transformer life. Get all the facts. 
Call your nearby Allis-Chalmers office or write Allis- 
Chalmers, Power Equipment Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Corona-Free Design 
gives insulation long life 


ping paralysis caused by corona can’t take 
ife of this transformer. Advanced insula- 
practices, dimensional properties, proper 
dination between solid and liquid insula- 
materials prevent concentration of dielec- 
fields and keep corona from forming. 
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Shown are just two of many shielded areas that protect windings 
from the overstresses of lightning and switching surges. 





Low Gradients 
thorough cooling lengthens service 


perature gradients are lower—hot spots 

inimized in Allis-Chalmers transformers. 
mbly is built for rapid cooling. Coils per- 
cooling oil to flow through and around all 
rs. Special core spacers on larger units 
W oil to flow through core structure. Insu- 
n coordination and uniform cooling in- 
se insulation life and multiply the value 
ved for each transformer dollar spent. « 
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HV WINDINGS —\ 
LV WINDINGS 











ew Radiator Design 
cuts maintenance 


er parts—simplified shape facilitates. in- 
ion... there are no nooks and corners 
e dirt and corrosion get in their destruc- 

licks. Painting costs are reduced. More 

brm cooling (with less floor space require- 
) extends transformer life. 
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ATOMIC, HYDRO and FOSSIL FUEL POWER PLANT DESIGN 
FOR INDUSTRIALS and UTILITIES 
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Send for our 
descriptive booklet, 
“Pioneering New Horizons” 


of these and | 2 7 Pion eer Service & Engineering 6) 


other services. 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLiNO! 














2y’re building PROFIT-POWER into this electronic brain 


VAC File-Computer will open up a vast 
« world of profits because it will... 


whip through your routine accounting chores in a fraction of 
the time, for a fraction of the cost. 


keep full, up-to-the-moment records on large volumes of fast- 
moving items or accounts. 


de fast, accurate answers to your vital profit & loss 
tions — guice management action. 


» you with large-scale surveys and reports impossible 
onventional methods. 


let us show you how the profit-power of UNIvAC 
vuter can help you reduce costs . . . seize oppor- 
lease customers. Call your local branch or write 
lder: “A Big New Step Toward the Automatic 
day. Room 1439, 315 Fourth Ave.. New York 10. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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New A-Line models range from 14-ton Pickups through 33,000 lbs. GVW Six-Wheele 


NEW ACTION-STYLING! MORE USABLE POWER! 





ere is the crowning achievement of fifty years of quality 
ruck production—the great new Golden Anniversary 


NTERNATIONAL Trucks! 


They’re Action-Styled with fresh, clean functional 


ines that set a new style pace. 


They’re powered by new engines that put out more 
sable horsepower — including the most powerful “six” 





available in its field! They have exclusive new @ 
mountings for quieter, more level ride. New brakes, ne 


steering, new frames—and many other new features. 


The result is a new line of trucks that—more than ev 


before—are built to cost least to own! 


See and drive these newest INTERNATIONALS (oda) 
International Harvester Company, Chicago. 


[Trucks Unlimited... Powered for Modern Traffic...Plus Modern Comfo 


andsome “Golden Jubilee” Pickup 
with the longest all-steel body in its 
lass. Only Panel with third door. New 
B-passenger Travelall® models. New cab- 
orward models with ideal 89-inch BC 
imension. Tractors to 48,000 lbs. GCW. 

ide range of all-wheel-drive trucks. 


Redesigned engines produce increased 
power without strain from new com- 
bustion chamber and valve position . . . 
more usable power that’s “bred for the 
job”. . . at low rpm to keep operating 
and maintenance costs low. New quick- 
starting 12-volt ignition. 


Biggest windshield —1,181 sq. in.-a 
widest cab in their class! New “Silet 
Vent” door wings. New, wider fr 
and rear springs. Exclusive level-ridit 
5-point cab mounting. Bigger bral 
with more lining area, larger cylind 
and boosters for quicker, easier sto 
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leer INTERNATIONALS, to 96,000 Ibs. GVW, round out the world’s most complete line. 


{) “W Golden Anniversary 
V /TERNATIONALS' 


Cost least to own! 


Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors « Construction Equipment 
McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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Canute, the Dane who in 
early times was England’s 
king, is best remembered 
for the time when he sat 
down near the incoming 
ocean waves and bade them 
come no nearer. This the 
humble king did to prove to 
his overflattering courtiers 
that he had no control over 
the tides... 


STEMMING THE OCEAN TIDE 


As King Canute nobly showed, no man, 
even in exalted position, can govern 
‘the elements... our efforts only can be 
toward resisting them. Kerite Cable, in 
submarine, underground and above- 
ground applications, has proved, over 
the years, singularly successful in resist- 


ing the destructive action of the elements 
—even of time itself. Small wonder the 
dependability, durability and unique 
superiority of Kerite Cable insulation 
have been relied on for years, the world 
over, wherever formidable cable prob- 
lems present themselves. 


The value and service life of a product can be no greater than the integrity and craftsmanship of its maker. 


KERITE CABLE 


THE KERITE COMPAN Y—30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Offices also at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 582 Market St., San Francisco; 
3901 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif.; 31 St. James Ave., Boston 





7 RADIO POWER 


- 100 WATT POWER OUTPUT x MAXIMUM RANGE 


XY EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Motorola “TWIN-V” radiophone—with highest 
power, to push the range of your VHF radio sys- 
tem to its maximum—to optimize mobile-to-base 
and mobile-to-mobile communications in the far- 
thest fringe areas. 

Here peak receiver sensitivity combines with 
highest transmitter output to assure dependable 


Ww TOP RECEIVER SENSITIVITY 


reception of all communications. Advanced de- 
sign provides full 100 watt rated output. Yet the 
economical battery drain is comparable to con- 
ventional 60 watt equipment—plus full 6/12 
volt interchangeable operation, without chang- 
es or modifications, for obsolescence protection 
in mixed fleets. 


The 25-54 mc. 100 watt mobile radio equipment includes all the 
forward-looking engineering of the ““TWIN-V” radiophone line: 


o—_ 
Twin-V 
®@ Minimum maintenance requirements @ ''On-channel” stability 
e Rugged construction 
®@ Dependability through the years 


® Conservative long-life design 


® Crisp, clear voice reproduction 


These and many other features have made "TWIN-V" 
rc iophone the choice of most mobile radio users— 
te-‘ures which become more strikingly evident as 
e» -erience continues to prove their merits. 
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\OTOROLA 


2-WAY RADIO 


@ Reserve performance 


And Motorola is your complete supplier—with the prop- 
er equipment for every radio system, plus parts, main- 
tenance, financing, service and engineering available 
for every application. Write, phone or wire—TODAY! 


Motorola consistently supplies more mobile and portable 
radio than all others combined. 

Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. 

The only COMPLETE radio communications service— 
specialized engineering... product... customer 
service... parts... installation... 
maintenance... finance... lease. 

"The best costs you less—specify Motorola.” 
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An answer for every electric utility 


A PLANNED OUTAGE 


IS NO OUTAGE 


Five hundred kw is not a large unit 
of power by utility standards. Not, that 
is, unless it is badly needed . . . and not 
available. 

That’s why more and more utilities 
are finding an increasing number of uses 
for the Electro-Mobile 500 kw highway- 
trailer generating unit. It can go any- 
where, pick up a load in minutes, permit 
construction or maintenance crews to 
work without interrupting service to cus- 
tomers. 

In addition, Electro-Mobile Power 
offers an immediate source of emergency 
power to areas that might otherwise be 
without service for a long period of time. 
Used in multiple, there is no limit to the 


amount of power these units can supply, 


The savings from Electro-M: bileme4 


Power are many. Rebuilding or mainte. 
nance work of any duration can be ian. 
dled during regular working hours. Work 
goes faster, in greater safety, and most 
important—customer relations and in. 
come are maintained during the tempo. 
rary outage. 


A planned outage is no outage with. 


Electro-Mobile Power. Its many advan- 
tages are helping to reduce costs and 
improve service for many utilities. It 
can do the same for your system. Your 
Electro-Motive representative will be 
glad to show you how. 


Here’s how one Midwestern utility company 
uses its Electro-Mobile trailer... 


In a span of twelve months, this utility used its Electro-Mobile trailer on fif- 
teen different jobs. Shown here are some examples of the work completed and in 
progress with this unit. During the year the mobile trailer was operated over 340 


hours. On one job alone, it was used 145 hours, delivering 58,500 KWH. 


Rail Car—develops 1,000 kw. For use on rail sidings 
or placed on piers for semi-permanent instalation. 











Relocating 12,400-volt line for new highway. Installation of new transformer for substation. 
Hours used: 68% KWH generated: 22,700 Hours used: 3% KWH generated: 1,100 





Feeding 12,400-volt sub-transmission line while Handling daily peaks while existing transmission 
stringing new conductors on transmission line. line and substation are being rebuilt. 


Hours used: 145 KWH generated: 58,500 Houts used: daily average 4 


“LECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
sENERAL MOTORS LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS «, = 


Sales Offices in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 

















Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


7, ‘ts timely articles by the nations leading security analysts 
and economists keep you informed as to methods and 
trends in the security markets. You will be better able to 
present your company in its most favorable light if you 
know the trend of financial thinking as expressed in the 
official publication of the Security Analysts. 


2. Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effec- 
tive way to contact this influential group of investment 
specialists than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 


To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 











THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
20 Broad Street, Room #908 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


( Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of 
$5.00—United States; $5.50—Canada. 


() Please send me your advertising brochure. 
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APRIL-MAY 


Sunday—28 





Friday—26 


Saturday—27 


Works 


Edison 


Electric Institute, 


Thursday—25 


Purchasing and Store Ex- 
ecutive Committee, begins 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Water 
Association, California Sec- 
tion, begins annual meeting, 


American Power Dispatch- 
ers Association, Inc., be- 


Indiana Gas Association be- 
gins national spring meet- 


gins annual meeting, French 
Lick, Ind. 


ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


Thursday—2 





Monday—29 
Southern Gas Association 
begins annual convention, 


Vew Orleans, La. 


Edison 


Tuesday—30 

Electric Institute, 
Insurance Committee, ends 
meeting, Walliams- 


2-day 
burg, Va. 


Electronic 
Symposium 


MAY 


Wednesday—1 


Components 
begins, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


4 


American Water Works 
Association, Pacific North- 
west Section, begins annual 
meeting, Tacoma, Wash. 


Monday—6 





Friday—3 


Coast Gas Associa- 
nds 2-day distribu- 
conference, Palm 


Springs, Cal. 


Saturday—4 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association will hold an- 
nual meeting, Chicago, IIl. 
May 12-15. Advance notice. 


4 


Sunday—5 


Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Institute begins 
meeting, Hot 


annual 
Springs, Va. 


National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation begins convention 
and exposition, Chicago, Ill. 





Tuesday—7 


‘can Gas Association 
research and utiliza- 
nference, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


9 


Wednesday—8 


Public Utilities Advertising 
Association begins annual 
convention, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 


Thursday—9 


American Ceramic Society 
ends 5-day annual meeting, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Friday—10 


Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association will hold an- 
nual convention, Madison, 
Wis. May 15, 16. Advance 

notice. 
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Courtesy, Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


Pipeline in Transit 
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Comes a Big Wind and People 


Will Listen 


As long as service is uninterrupted, customers, public, 
and press are not much interested in two facts of life 
important to. power and phone companies—overhead 
systems and city trees. A hurricane arouses interest, 
and creates an audience for popular education. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


T’s an ill wind that blows nobody good 
is especially true of a West Indian 
hurricane in our eastern states, up- 
rooting trees, breaking down power and 
phone wires, and causing widespread out- 
ages and public inconvenience. Then, 
aroused public opinion wants to know 
why this thing happened, why utility engi- 
neers did not prevent it happening, and 
* Professional writer, resident in Washington, 


DD, C, For additional personal note, see “Pages with 
the Editors.” 


what they are doing to make sure it will 
never happen again. There are strong 
leanings toward new laws prohibiting 
such interference with the comfortable 
course of daily life. 

Recent hurricanes have shown utility 
people that big winds and other outage 
causes bring an opportunity for public 
education on two matters: 

First, why so many wires are overhead, 
instead of underground. 
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Second, why utility companies trim 
trees, and why they should be supported in 
doing it, by public understanding. 

It is really a tribute to the dependability 
of utility services when a “Hurricane 
Hazel” devastates the city of Washington, 
and its environs, as happened in 1954. 
Many of the customers of Potomac Elec- 
tric Power had never experienced an out- 
age, and now discovered that they were 
relying on electricity for so many new 
purposes, and constantly adding new ap- 
pliances, that a new appreciation was 
created. They turned their attention to 
preventive measures, and found a simple 
solution, in this reasoning : 


Outages were reported as being 
caused by wires blowing down. 

Why were the wires overhead, any- 
way? 

Why haven’t the engineers put them 
underground? 

Just put them all underground— 
there’s your trouble! 


iment reasoned logic from insufficient 

premises, such as the public uses in 
deciding many complicated problems. 
That utility engineers had ever thought 
about burying the wires, or taken preven- 
tive steps against service interruptions, is 
not realized. Given an opportunity to vote 
on it, there would be an overwhelming 
majority for burying the wires. 

But the public is also ready to consider 
some engineering facts that in themselves 
are convincing. 

First, if all wires are to be put under- 
ground, how much will it cost, and who 
is to pay for it, including direct costs to 
utility customers? 

For the information of its own cus- 
tomers, Potomac Electric Power compiled 
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data covering this aspect, and the general 
engineering, financial, rate, and other 
facts, for customer relations. 

At that time the company had 8,349 cir- 
cuit miles of overhead distribution, $36 
million investment, and 3,393 miles under- 
ground, $69.3 million investment. It had 
53 miles of overhead transmission, 89 
miles underground. 

Taking current costs, complete burial 
of all overhead plant would require nearly 
four times the investment, $387 million 
of new money to be found, compared with 
the existing $106 million. 

What would such capitalization do to 
rates? The public is well aware that utility 
rates are based on investment, and since 
the war, with inflation, knows that higher 
rates inevitably follow increased costs. 
That would mean rates three or four times 
higher ; a $15 to $20 monthly bill instead 
of an average $5 for a family. 


_ the postwar trek to the suburbs, 
thousands of moderate-cost houses 
have been built around Washington, pur- 
chased by young people, many newly-weds 
coming out of military service, establish- 
ing homes, having children, living on a 
pretty tight schedule of instalment pay- 
ments. Hearing that underground wires 
will bring such an increase in the family 
budget, the customers are ready to listen 
to engineering facts. 

Rates are an indirect increase. Under- 
ground construction would bring direct 
costs to the customer, in new underground 
connections. Potomac Electric allows 20 
feet of trenching and conduit free, but 
most customers served by overhead plant 
outside the cities would need more foot- 
age. Such costs were estimated at from 
$60 to $285 for trenching and conduit, 
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plus $35 to $250 in electrical work inside 
the house, to meet local code requirements. 

Underground lines cost more than over- 
head for various reasons, easily under- 
stood. Underground cable is expensive, 
must be more carefully insulated and pro- 
tected against moisture, soil acids, and 
bacteria. Trenching, ducts, and manholes 
are also more expensive; labor and main- 
tenance cost more. Damage to an over- 
head line can usually be seen and repaired 
without interruption of service, where 
underground damage is not always easily 
detected and may involve excavation, pull- 
ing of cable, and putting in new sections, 
taking much longer. 


HE widely prevalent idea that under- 

ground systems would be free from 
interruptions is also dispelled by present- 
ing facts. 

Overhead systems are engineered to 
withstand heavy winds, and in sleet re- 
gions to hold up under heavy loads of ice. 
But they cannot withstand heavy tree 
limbs falling on lines, much less uprooted 
trees that are blown over, roots and all. 
Underground plant is also subject to haz- 
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ards such as floods, inadequate drainage 


of highways and farm lands, and by dam- 
age through excavations for road build- 
ing, utility construction, or repairs. 
Finally, there is the time element. In 
Potomac Electric’s estimates it was fig- 
ured that if sufficient capital were avail- 


e 


able by a sort of “Presto, change!’ along 
with the necessary equipment and labor, 
on the basis of $20 million a year, with the 
job to be carried out along with regular 
service and company growth, it would 
take thirty or forty years. 


reer figures harmonize with data 

from other parts of the U. S., espe- 
cially New England, where sleet is a haz- 
ard, and where in three years up to 1953 
there were three hurricanes, two floods, 
and a tornado, causing outages up to 
three days. Popular reaction was violent. 
Several bills were introduced in the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature requiring all electri- 
cal systems to be put underground. A joint 
commission from the senate and house 
was appointed to ascertain the costs of 
underground construction, and this com- 
mission worked with the state department 
of public utilities, obtaining information 
from utility companies. The findings were 
effective in quieting public clamor, and 
no action was taken on the compulsory 
laws that had been introduced. 

At that time the electrical subsidiaries 
of the New England Electric System in 
Massachusetts had a total investment of 
more than $55 million in transmission and 
distributing plant. Less than 10 per cent 
was underground. Placing all under- 
ground would require an additional in- 
vestment of more than $1 billion, or about 
25 times the existing investment. Rates 


“RECENT hurricanes have shown utility people that big winds 
and other outage causes bring an opportunity for public edu- 
cation on two matters: First, why so many wires are overhead, 


instead of underground. Second, why utility companies trim 
trees, and why they should be supported in doing it, by public 


understanding.” 
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would have to be raised 34 times to earn 
charges on such capital, increasing the 
average monthly household bill of $5.25 
to about $18. On a basis of $180 for aver- 
age underground house connections, 
nearly $100 million would be spent by 
531,600 customers. 

This report added that neither an un- 
derground nor an overhead system is free 
from interruptions, either in disasters or 
normal service. An overhead system is 
subject to damage from traffic accidents, 
falling limbs, uprooted trees, and sleet. 
These damages are easily located and re- 
paired. But underground systems are sub- 
ject. to failure through weak spots in 
ducts, electrolysis, street work, and traffic 
accidents. These take more time to locate 
and repair, and outages can be lengthy. 


oo official report was made by 


the Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission in 1953, following one of the 
worst ice and sleet storms ever experi- 
enced in that state. All electric and phone 
companies suffered such damage from 
trees that there was a popular demand for 
putting wires underground. It was argued 
that underground wires would be free 
from such hazards as ice, wind, lightning, 
and traffic accidents, and that beauty 
would be added to the landscape by the 
elimination of poles, towers, wires, and 
guys. 

Here, too, the same basic facts were 
reported. Connecticut’s four largest elec- 
tric companies had 11,000 miles of over- 
head lines, investment $37 million, and 
260 miles underground, investment $24 
million. Total underground systems would 
require 25 to 30 times added capital, with 
rates five or six times those current. Other 
problems involved were costs to home 
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owners for underground connections, 
higher costs to municipalities on street 
work complicated by underground mains, 
changes in cable to keep pace with in- 
creased loads, difficulties in locating and 
repairing underground plant, and longer 
outages. The Hartford Electric Light 
Company, with 750 miles of overhead 
plant and 130 miles underground, re- 
ported that it had suffered more interrup- 
tions in its underground system, measured 
in kilovolt ampere hours, than in its entire 
overhead system. 


HESE facts are fundamental, and 

might be compiled for emergency 
presentation by phone and electric utilities 
everywhere. They are not at all interest- 
ing to customers or the public so long as 
service is uninterrupted. They are then 
strictly the engineer’s worry. 

But when people begin crying “Bury 
the wires!” then they will listen and read, 
not only to the cold financial facts about 
rates and costs they will have to pay, but 
about engineers’ foresight in the averting 
of outages, and for dealing with them 
when they come. There is a favorable 
moment for popular education. It does not 
last long—tomorrow something else in the 
news captures public attention. 

Both telephone and electrical engineers 
devote much time to designing overhead 
systems that will stand up under emergen- 
cies. In many communities overhead lines 
now serve both utilities. Sleet, high winds, 
and other unusual weather conditions are 
withstood, and customers suffer no out- 
ages until trees are uprooted, or heavy 
limbs dropped onto the lines. 

The engineers would like to use more 
cable overhead, because it is stronger than 
wires, but there are difficulties in customer 
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Knowing More about Trees 


4 “W:* need more knowledge of trees adapted to present-day city streets, 

with their heavier motor traffic, higher lighting requirements, and 

fast-growing utility plants. The right trees are species that give shade and 

beauty to the streets without growing above wire systems at maturity, 

with root systems that hold fast in small space, and which do not require 

much trimming because they are compact. Such trees can greatly reduce 
the wind hazards of falling limbs and uprooting.” 








connections, and in making normal re- 
pairs. Better types of cable are being 
sought, but cable is still expensive, and 
lacks the flexibility of wire distribution. 
Up to date, cable has been used mostly 
for transmission, a technical point that 
might be explained to people who ask why 
the overhead lines are not all compacted 
in that way. Transmission carries current 
in mains, like a water system. Wires are 
the individual pipes to the individual cus- 
tomer. 


Byexcency organizations for meeting 

big trouble have little interest for the 
public until service is interrupted. Then 
there is an audience for the repair crews 


that swarm in from areas outside the 
stricken one. The customers whose phones 
are dead, and current cut off, can see these 
crews at work. One power company, 
thinking to reassure customers, issued bul- 
letins reporting where crews were at 
work. The customers tried to bribe crews 
to come and work in their neighborhoods! 

Emergency crews, working long hours 
in bitter weather, are enlarged by men off 
duty, and from meter reading, sales, cus- 
tomer service, office, and other depart- 
ments. Emergency crews are flown in 
from other areas. Critical outages in hos- 
pitals and institutions are dealt with, and 
emergency work directed from dispatch- 
ing points, to speed up restoration of serv- 
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ice with the least hardship to all. The cus- 
tomer will be interested until his own serv- 
ice is restored. It is the golden moment 
when the spotlight of news interest is on. 


- does not always take a hurricane to 
arouse popular demand for the burial 
of wires. 

Home owners in an_ upper-income 
neighborhood may agitate for under- 
ground plant on the score of appearance, 
abolishing poles along their shady streets, 
posts over their spacious lawns. They may 
organize and bring pressure, but take a 
different view of neighborhood beauty 
when asked to sign agreements on connec- 
tions. Everybody wants underground 
plant if the company is to pay for it, but 
everybody signing up for costs is different 
—the age-old principle of whose ox is 
gored. 


Agitation for underground plant also 
arises when new transmission lines are 


projected, a_ right-of-way complication 
that calls for different handling. No cus- 
tomer connections are involved, to bring 
in the lever of self-interest. But the ques- 
tion of increased capitalization remains. 

A very interesting case of that kind 
arose when a transmission project was 
designed for the San Fernando valley, by 
the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power. It wound up with a happy 
ending, but called for patience and public 
education. 

The line was necessary to connect a 
new steam plant in the valley with depart- 
ment receiving stations, including two new 
ones. It ran for about 30 miles, carrying 
138,000 volts, and the overhead portion 
extended about 26} miles, with 34 miles 
of underground construction through a 
closely built-up area. Otherwise the line 
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was to run through orange groves and 
fields, and across undeveloped mountain 
territory. In a few places the overhead 
would run through some new housing de- 
velopments, and from these places the first 
objections came. Later on, much stronger 
objections came from property owners 
who contended that an overhead line 
might affect values of property to be de- 
veloped later, both in dollars and in the 
character of homes that might be built. 


. oo of the right of way was already 

owned by the department, and was be- 
ing used in part by other transmission 
lines. For the new project it was neces- 
sary to purchase about 21 miles. The de- 
cision to build overhead was based on 
costs. Construction through a_ heavily 
built-up area could be accomplished at 
lower costs by going underground in the 
streets, instead of purchasing expensive 
private property. Overhead construction 
in the mountains and open valley, using 
purchased right of way, was most eco- 
nomical. 

The estimated cost of the 
planned, including purchased right of way, 
was $11 million. Underground construc- 
tion for the overhead planned would add 
$18 million, bringing the total up to $29 
million. Annual costs, including operating, 
maintenance, interest, and depreciation, 
were estimated at $497,000 for the line as 
planned, compared with $1,472,000 for an 
all underground line, a higher cost of 
$975,000 yearly. 

The new steam plant had a capacity of 
512,000 kilowatts, enough energy to serve 
a million people at the then rate of use. 

Because of objections raised, the de- 
partment encountered considerable diff- 
culty before it was able to go ahead with 


line as 
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the line as planned. Eventually the backing 
of community leaders and organizations 
was secured when cost figures convinced 
them that a publicly owned utility must 
be guided by sound economics, and that it 
cannot make concessions that tend to 
favor some property owners over others. 

It is interesting to learn that the most 
predominant fear of opponents, that over- 
head lines would adversely affect property 
values, disappeared when the line was 
built. Subsequent studies showed that 
there was no effect on property values, or 
in the character of homes built and sold, 
or in other land uses. 


ne three groups were apprehen- 

sive, and in opposition. The first were 
owners who had to move, were compen- 
sated, and gave little trouble. 

The second group, most difficult, were 
owners who believed that a high-voltage 
transmission line in their back yards 
would depreciate real estate values, and 
affect desirability for development, set up 
radio static and work havoc generally. 
These were baseless fears, as found later, 
when the line had gone through. Surveys 
of property values and the character of 
developments showed that a properly de- 


e 


signed and operated overhead transmis- 
sion line had none of these effects. Prop- 
erty values and desirable improvements 
were about the same for property near and 
at distances from the line. 

The third group of property owners, 
largest of all, were not a worry. They were 
the ones who, through the building of the 
line in the most economical way, benefited 
by the stable rates that were maintained. 
Had construction costs been higher, they 
would have felt it in their monthly bills. 
They made no protest against the planned 
construction, and in most cases probably 
did not know what might have happened 
to their bills. 


_ Pepesian tied in with this postdisaster 
demand for underground plant is the 
subject of trees. There is also a favorable 
time for popular education on city shade 
trees, from the utility companies’ stand- 
point. 

Hurricane damage in the recent visits 
of ladies from the Caribbean was caused 
from 50 to 75 per cent by heavy limbs fall- 
ing onto wires, and by the uprooting of 
tall trees. Much of this damage would 
have been averted if utility companies had 
been permitted to trim trees above their 


“HURRICANE damage in the recent visits of ladies from the 
Caribbean was caused from 50 to 75 per cent by heavy limbs 
falling onto wires, and by the uprooting of tall trees. Much 
of this damage would have been averted if utility companies 
had been permitted to trim trees above their wires, and to 
persuade municipalities to remove trees that had become has- 
ards. Nearly everybody loves trees, and many individuals will 
put up an honest, vigorous fight against trimming or removal. 
The villain in this plot is always the utility company, because 
maintenance of its service involves elimination of tree hazards.” 
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wires, and to persuade municipalities to 
remove trees that had become hazards. 

Nearly everybody loves trees, and many 
individuals will put up an honest, vigorous 
fight against trimming or removal. The 
villain in this plot is always the utility 
company, because maintenance of its serv- 
ice involves elimination of tree hazards. 
Long suspect, its tree work is watched by 
city authorities and tree wardens, ham- 
pered by rules and regulations, and made 
difficult by lack of understanding on the 
part of municipal officials as well as the 
general public. 

For lack of understanding, people will 
put up a fight for trees that are bad citi- 
zens. 

Probably no tree has more friends and 
historic sentiment than the elm. Washing- 
ton taking command of the Army under 
the Cambridge elm! Americans bristle at 
the suggestion that elms are wrong trees 
for city streets, and would be astonished 
if told that elms and other tall trees are 
being abused in such locations. 

In past hurricanes, when elms were 
blown over, city fathers repaired the dam- 
age by planting more elms, and tall spe- 
cies, not realizing that they were planting 
trouble for the future. 


N™ ENGLAND had a destructive hur- 
ricane in 1938, with much tree dam- 
age to the power and phone wires of that 
day, not as extensive as they have become 
since war’s end. There followed a “‘spasm”’ 
planting of young elms, because only a few 
tree specialists had information about 
“right” versus “wrong” city trees. Twenty 
years went by, the young elms grew tall, 
and there was added to their size and 
brittleness the Dutch elm disease. 
When the new hurricanes struck, tree 
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damage was heavier than had ever been 
experienced. Moreover, thousands of 
elms, weakened by disease, had to be re- 
moved by municipalities, at costs of $100 
to $200 a piece, a heavy, unforeseen item 
in city budgets. 


7 trees of species that grow above 

utility wires, and constitute hurricane 
hazards, have deep-root systems. City tree 
lawns are often only a yard wide or less. 
Such trees planted when young have to 
establish themselves in shallow tree lawns, 
and under sidewalks. They are perhaps 
able to secure a root hold too slight for 
their height and spread, and when ab- 
normal wind pressure comes upon them, 
go over bodily. 

The tall trees—elms, maples, poplars, 
willows, and other species that make so 
stately an appearance—need a great deal 
of water, and go exploring for it through 
roots. There is water in sewers and house 
drains, as well as in water mains. The lat- 
ter are watched for leaks, and are pretty 
tight, so that roots seldom gain an entry, 
and leaks are quickly discovered through 
seepage. But sewers and house drains are 
jointed, of porous materials, and trees en- 
ter through thread roots, build up root 
systems inside, finding food as well as 
water. 

Householders know root damage to 
their drains in the form of plumbers’ bills 
for cutting them out, and also for digging 
and replacing mains. Cutting out roots is 
a-standard city cost item. Roots can burst 
sewers, causing expensive damage, and an 
old sewer may become obsolescent through 
root damage as much as by age. 

“The tall trees need friends of the kind 
who came to the rescue of zoo animals 
years ago,” is the way one specialist puts 
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Educating Public Opinion 
en education by utility companies could do much to eliminate 
hampering restrictions under which they have to work. One eastern © 
power company, with lines in several states and a great many incorporated 
communities, has a dozen trimming crews constantly at work, under a 
contract with a tree company. The crews are trained foresters. They work 
under the supervision of local tree wardens, whose permission for trim- 
ming or removal must be obtained, with that of property owners.” 





it. “The lions and the bears were shut up 
in cages not much larger than themselves, 
in early zoos, and visitors watched them 
pacing back and forth, speculating about 
what would happen if they got out. By- 
and-by the public realized that these big 
animals were being tortured, and popular 
opinion led to the building of spacious 
lairs where they could live active lives, 
and were more interesting to watch. A 
lot of trees are caged in the same way, 
in city streets. Modern conditions require 
more compact varieties, suited to the 
space, leading happier lives.” 


yy March, 1955, the first thorough dis- 
cussion of trees for city streets was 





held in Cleveland, in the First Street Tree 
and Utility Conference,’ attended by sev- 
eral hundred specialists who have to do 
with trees—city officials, foresters, tree 
wardens, traffic, safety, police, lighting 
personnel, and utility executives. The sum 
total of experience and technical knowl- 
edge brought together was impressive. 
Some of these delegates knew each other 
mostly as enemies in their work, the city 
and utility officials. As usually happens 

1 Proceedings of the First Street Tree and Util- 
ity Conference, Cleveland, March, 1955 ($2.40). 

Second conference, March, 1957 ($3). 

Both obtainable from Wilgar Coleman, Edison 
Electric Institute, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

Trees magazine, 7621 Lewis road, Olmstead 


Falls, Ohio, published by E. H. Scanlon, deals 
with shade tree matters. 
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when such men first get together, it was 
decided that nobody knew enough about 
the whole subject—that more knowledge 
was needed. 

This country has spent billions on agri- 
cultural research, to develop bigger, red- 
der apples, apartment-size turkeys with 
extra white meat, hybrid corn, disease- 
resistant plants, chemicals to fight pests. 
Nobody eats as well as we do, no other 
country produces as much food per farm 
worker. Our scientists have scotched the 
Reverend Robert Malthus’ contention 
that population would outgrow food pro- 
duction—for a time, anyway. 

But very little research has been done 
on city shade trees. When an imported 
disease destroyed our American chestnuts, 
resistant trees were found abroad. Sprays 
have been effective against the elm disease 
in cities, but infection remains in the 
thousands of wild elms in the country. 


W: need more knowledge of trees 
adapted to present-day city streets, 
with their heavier motor traffic, higher 
lighting requirements, and fast-growing 
utility plants. The right trees are species 
that give shade and beauty to the streets 
without growing above wire systems at 
maturity, with root systems that hold fast 
in small space, and which do not require 
much trimming because they are compact. 
Such trees can greatly reduce the wind 
hazards of falling limbs and uprocting. 
These trees have still to be found, per- 
haps in foreign lands, by plant explorers. 
When found, here or abroad, they must be 
made known to city officials, and the gen- 
eral public, so that nurserymen will have 
a market. Back through earlier years when 
plant explorers were discovering things 
like the navel orange, many fine shade 
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trees were brought in, to survive only in 
botanical gardens, if at all, because there 
was no demand for them. The demand 
must ultimately develop through popular 
understanding of city tree requirements in 
this bustling new era. 

To meet the wide range of climate in 
this country, there will have to be hun- 
dreds of “right” trees. For example, the 
Southern California Edison Company 
now keeps constantly at work 14 tree- 
trimming crews, with 11 powerful indus- 
trial “monkeys” to reach up into tall trees, 
covering its 35,000 miles of distribution 
lines. Some years ago it retained forestry 
consultants to specify suitable trees to re- 
duce trimming costs. Different trees were 
recommended for five different zones in 
its territory. This company, and Pacific 
Gas and Electric, in northern California, 
have published tree booklets, and under- 
taken educational work looking toward 
the stabilization of their trimming costs, 
if not reduction. 


HESE costs are climbing at a disquiet- 

ing rate. In the past ten years Pacific 
Gas and Electric’s yearly trimming ex- 
penses have risen from $423,000 to $1,- 
434,000, and projected into the next ten 
years will be $3.5 million unless controlled 
by an up-to-date tree program. Such costs, 
of course, must eventually figure in rates, 
and are therefore of direct pocketbook in- 
terest to taxpayers. Southern California 
Edison’s tree budget is now approaching 
a half-million dollars, about one-fifth of 
which goes for tree removals. The remov- 
als get into city budgets, for a general 
working arrangement when a tree is con- 
demned is for the utility company to re- 
move everything above its wires, and for 
the city to do the rest. 











Popular education by utility companies 
could do much to eliminate hampering re- 
strictions under which they have to work. 
One eastern power company, with lines in 
several states and a great many incorpo- 
rated communities, has a dozen trimming 
crews constantly at work, under a contract 
with a tree company. The crews are 
trained foresters. They work under the 
supervision of local tree wardens, whose 
permission for trimming or removal must 
be obtained, with that of property owners. 
The whole purpose in the work is to safe- 
guard the community’s utility services 
against high winds, and normal interrup- 
tions. 

In a recent year its costs were more 
than $400,000 for trimming 88,000 trees, 
and removing 4,600 others. 

Tall trees cut off street light to such an 
extent that poles have to be raised to 
maintain illumination in the interests of 
safety. There is a demonstrable ratio be- 
tween traffic accidents and street lighting, 
and a similar ratio between lighting and 
crime. What was an adequate system of 
lighting ten or fifteen years ago may be- 
come obsolescent solely through the 
growth of wrong trees. 


T the Cleveland conference a program 

for tree education was drafted with 

the following points to be covered. Simply 

to read it is to see that it is a utility com- 
pany job: 


1. Become familiar with local tree 
matters, as related to community prob- 
lems, getting sound technical advice. 
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2. Develop strong local interest in 
basic knowledge of the tree situation 
among community leaders and civic 
groups. 

3. Provide publicity for better tree 
policies. 

4. Discuss more and better tree 
planting with civic authorities. 

5. Hold public hearings and meet- 
ings to inform the public of the situa- 
tion. 

6. Arrange surveys of public trees 
and make long-range programs for bet- 
ter planting. 

7. Present cost estimates and work 
to secure appropriations. 

8. Maintain a permanent shade tree 
committee. 

9. Take advantage of all profes- 
sional advice obtainable. 


_ appreciated by utility people 
involved in wire burial and tree con- 
trol arguments is told about a woman 
commuter, caught in a New York traffic 
jam during the rush hour. She was anx- 
ious to get home. Interference in reaching 
her tunnel bus was coming from other 
commuters, and automobiles, and right in 
the midst of the confusion a_ utility 
trouble-shooting crew was blocking her 
way, with its wagon, tool cart, guard rails, 
cable reel, and working lights. 

The lady exploded. 

“Now look there! Why can’t the elec- 
tric light company get up to date, and put 
its wires up in the air, where they be- 
long?” 
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The Rails Shift to “Piggyback” 


A more efficient use of railroad and highway trans- 

portation facilities is resulting from continued expan- 

sion of trailer-on-flatcar operations, commonly called 

“piggyback.” Offering better service for shippers and 

added revenues for the railroads, piggyback could have 

far-reaching effects on rates, costs, and our whole 
system of distribution. 


By JOHN T. COLLIER* 


HE scene is the loading dock of a 

busy manufacturing plant that is 

wholly dependent upon truck trans- 
portation for local delivery of raw mate- 
rials and pickup of finished products. The 
driver of a husky diesel tractor eases his 
vehicle up to a big trailer already loaded 
for intercity movement, and hitches on. 
Paper work done and load checked, the 
driver climbs into his cab and pulls out 
into traffic. But instead of heading for the 
open road, he drives his rig to a nearby 
railroad freight terminal that is equipped 
to handle highway trailers as railroad 
lading. Here a driver for the railroad 





* Public information staff, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. For additional personal 
note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 
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takes over, and skillfully backs the tractor- 
trailer combination up a ramp and onto a 
designated flatear where another highway 
trailer already has been spotted. This is a 
tricky operation, but one that takes a spe- 
cialist in this type of loading only a couple 
of minutes. Even as the prime mover is 
being uncoupled and driven away, railroad 
men are tying down the trailer for its 
piggyback ride on rails. 

By sundown, a long string of trailers on 
flatcars is ready to roll. The arc of a 
swinging lantern signals a highball; a 
locomotive’s air horn sounds an answer. 
Diesel engines roar, and a new kind of 
freight train moves toward the main line. 
Once clear of yard limits, this piggyback 
fast freight races through the night at 
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passenger train speeds, its crew doing the 
work of more than one hundred truck 
drivers. 

At one of the 160 cities where trailers 
are loaded and unloaded from flatcars, the 
process is reversed. A tractor pulls our 
trailer from its flatear and delivers it to 
the receiving platform of the consignee, 
perhaps in a town not even served by the 
railroad. Its cargo, undisturbed during the 
entire door-to-door movement by rail and 
road in the same vehicle, is now unloaded. 


HIS is an abbreviated schematic of 

piggyback, the movement of highway 
trailers on railroad flatcars. Some railroad 
men prefer a more dignified term: trailer- 
on-flatcar service. But regardless of what 
you choose to call it, this unconventional 
method of moving freight—which has 
spread across the entire continent in the 
last four years—means better service for 
the public and increased revenues for the 
railroads. 

Perhaps, in this oversimplified illustra- 
tion, the shipper and consignee were not 
even aware of the fact that their goods 
made the greater part of their journey by 
rail. As purchasers and users of transpor- 
tation, time in transit and costs concern 
them more than the mechanics of the 
process. But as businessmen, as taxpayers, 
and as shareholders in the nation’s econ- 
omy, they have a big stake in any develop- 
ment which adds efficiency to industrial 
performance. Such a development is piggy- 
back. 

Although the idea of hauling trailers on 
flatcars is not new, such service was lim- 
ited for many years to two or three rail- 
roads. Not until the fall of 1956 could a 
highway trailer ride piggyback from coast 
to coast. Today, 38 railroads are provid- 
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ing the complete service in this country 
and Canada, 47 are handling trailers 
piggyback, and a number of others are 
studying its possibilities. In 1955, piggy- 
back produced nearly $30 million in earn- 
ings for the railroads. More than 4,000 
flatcars are in piggyback service, and car 
builders are busy designing and manufac- 
turing new types of flatcars specifically to 
haul trailers. The railroads use 3,000 high- 
way trailers of their own in piggyback 
operations. Many additional flatcars and 
trailers are on order by the railroads. 


— to the future, the president of 
one road which is building up sub- 
stantial piggyback traffic predicts railroad 
earnings of $100 million a year from this 
source within a couple of years. Another 
authority foresees a potential of $600 mil- 
lion a year for the railroads in this service, 
with about one-fourth of all long-distance 
truck hauls moving piggyback. Impressive 
as these forecasts and figures are, they do 
not spell out the real significance of ex- 
panding trailer-on-flatcar operations. 
“Fundamentally,” said the president of 
a great railway system in commenting on 
piggyback, “this is far more than a rail- 
road problem, more than a truck problem, 
and more than a problem of getting the 
big trucks off your highways. It goes to 
the heart of the distribution and freight 
transportation pattern of all American 
industries and agriculture.” Faster and 
more flexible freight service at low rates, 
which piggyback makes possible, certainly 
will exercise powerful influence over pro- 
duction and marketing throughout the 
country. 
And, in so far as its potential bene- 
fits to commerce are concerned, it mat- 
ters little in the long run whether the 
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bulk of the trailers which move piggyback 
are owned by the railroads themselves or 
by motor common carriers. 


| ema transportation services both 
by rail and highway are vital to the 
national economy. Yet thoughtful students 
of transportation, including leaders in both 
the railroad and motor truck industries, 
recognize that public interest demands 
closer co-ordination between these tradi- 
tionally competing and potentially more 
complementing forms of transportation 
than now exists. It is not uncommon 
today for motor carriers to go after traffic 
that is better suited to rail movement, and 
for railroads to compete for short-haul 
traffic which could move more economi- 
cally by truck. Since some traffic does not 
even pay its way on the wrong medium of 
transportation and must be subsidized by 
other freight, the shipping public as well 
as the carriers stand to benefit from the 
best possible use of the transportation 
plant as a whole. Piggyback, which one 
railroad president describes as a “mar- 
riage of conveyances” that “should and 
will develop into a permanent marriage of 
convenience between the railroad and 
motor carrier industries,” may prove to 
be the most important single force in the 
closer co-ordination of rail and highway 
transportation. 
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framers imergerien service already is 

bringing about faster movement of 
goods by rail at truck rates, and already 
is promoting a more efficient use of ex- 
isting transportation facilities. Regardless 
of whether or not it ever actually results in 
a lasting “marriage of convenience” be- 
tween the railroads and the motor com- 
mon carriers, it is certain to foster closer 
co-ordination between important elements 
of these two industries. To some extent, 
it is doing so now. 

These are the areas in which the real 
significance of piggyback lies. 

The question of whose trailers should 
be hauled on flatcars is almost as old as 
piggyback service itself. Historically, 
trailer-on-flatcar operations date back to 
1926. In that predepression year, the elec- 
trically operated Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railway became the first to 
provide such service, moving only its own 
trailers. In the next dozen years only two 
other roads established piggyback opera- 
tions on a lasting basis. These were the 
Chicago, Great Western in 1936 and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford in 
1937. Today, these two pioneers are lead- 
ers in the field. 

The idea of moving highway vehicles 
by flatcar actually is much older than the 
piggyback movement of motor trailers 
which dates from 1926. Military wagons 


such service was limited for many years to two or three rail- 


q “ALTHOUGH the idea of hauling trailers on flatcars is not new, 


roads. Not until the fall of 1956 could a highway trailer ride 
piggyback from coast to coast. Today, 38 railroads are pro- 
viding the complete service in this country and Canada, 47 are 
handling trailers piggyback, and a number of others are study- 
ing its possibilities. In 1955, piggyback produced nearly $30 
million in earnings for the railroads.” 
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were hauled by rail during the Civil War, 
and the Long Island Railroad inaugurated 
piggyback movement of farm produce 
wagons in 1879. This service was pro- 
vided between Syosset and Long Island 
City, New York. For a while the business 
thrived, and many wagons were moved 
over the rails on flatcars in this all but 
forgotten operation. By the 1890's the de- 
mand for this service had dwindled to the 
point where it was no longer feasible for 
the railroad to continue the service. Per- 
haps a more familiar application of the 
piggyback principle was the once familiar 
circus train. These operations became so 
efficient that the German General Staff 
sent officers to this country to study pos- 
sible military application of the techniques 
prior to the first World War. 


HEN the Great Western reached to- 
ward the highways for new business 
two decades ago, it gave a jolt to both the 
railroad and trucking industries by mak- 
ing the service available to its highway 
common carrier competitors. In effect, the 
Great Western offered use of its rails to 
its competitors to improve their own serv- 
ices with respect to speed and dependabil- 
ity. Protests came from other railroads, 
motor carriers, and even some shippers. 
After careful consideration of the rail- 
road’s unprecedented arrangement, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved it. Highway vehicles of 17 com- 
mon carrier truck lines began to move in 
increasing number between Chicago and 
St. Paul on Great Western flatcars. To- 
day, 40 motor common carriers ship their 
trailers over virtually the entire Great 
Western system. 
In designing its trailer-on-flatcar serv- 
ice for common carrier truck operators ex- 
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clusively, the Great Western established 
a pattern which so far has not been fol- 
lowed by many other railroads. It is, 
nevertheless, an arrangement which has 
paid off for the railroad as well as for the 
truckers who use it. From the standpoint 
of the railroad, this co-operative arrange- 
ment with motor carriers offers at least 
two important advantages. First, the 
motor carriers can provide a substantial 
volume of traffic which will start moving 
on rails as soon as piggyback service is 
offered on an attractive basis. Second, by 
hauling trailers belonging to other opera- 
tors, the railroad is spared the necessity 
of building up its own fleet of highway 
vehicles. 

These advantages appealed to the New 
Haven when, in December, 1937, that 
road offered truck operators the chance to 
get their vehicles out of the congestion so 
common on New England’s weather-sensi- 
tive roads. Truckers were quick to avail 
themselves of the new service, and the 
New Haven began to share in the profits 
produced by their heavy volume of motor 
freight traffic. 


Mec: of the other railroads offering 

piggyback service take an entirely 
different view of the development. To 
them, the movement of trailers on flatcars 
provides an opportunity to compete with 
truckers by offering essentially the same 
type of door-to-door service at truck-com- 
petitive rates. These railroads solicit the 
business directly from the shipper and 
move the shipper’s goods in railroad- 
operated trailers. Of the 47 railroads offer- 
ing piggyback service, only seven haul 
motor common carrier trailers. However, 
about 60 per cent of the trailers moving 
piggyback belong to motor common car- 
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Competition between Carriers 


“NT? business activity in this country is more highly competitive than 
transportation. Railroads and motor common carriers compete 
vigorously between each other and among themselves, mostly on the basis 
of service. Both rail and highway common carriers are struggling for their 
economic lives against contract truckers and private truck operators, largely 
on the basis of cost. To many observers, it appears that the most decisive 
competitive battle is being waged between common carrier transportation 
on one side and virtually unregulated contract and private trucking on 
the other.” 
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riers and are shipped for the most part 
over those railroads which regularly ac- 
commodate truck customers. 


Svea the largest piggyback 

volume on any railroad to date is over a 
system which does not offer the service 
to competing motor carriers. This is the 
Southern Pacific, which instituted piggy- 


back operations for less-than-carload 
freight in 1953 and was first to prove that 
it is possible for a railroad to build up a 
large volume of trailer-load piggyback 
traffic independently of the motor com- 
mon carriers and competitively with them. 
Today, trailers are moving over the 
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Southern Pacific’s lines at the rate of more 
than 70,000 a year. Except for motor 
common carrier trailers received through 
interchange between its motor carrier sub- 
sidiary and other truck lines, the Southern 
Pacific hauls only its own trailers and 
those of its subsidiary in piggyback 
service. 

The nation’s largest railroad system in- 
augurated piggyback service in July, 1953. 
Initially, this service on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was limited to railroad-owned 
trailers. The volume of this rail-billed 
truck-competitive traffic was relatively 
light, and in March, 1955, the Pennsyl- 
vania began tapping into the volume of 
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motor common carriers by hauling their 
trailers. : Today, like several other roads, 
the Pennsylvania offers both types of serv- 
ice. 

To handle relations with its highway 
customers, the Pennsylvania has entered 
into an operating agreement with a “mid- 
dleman’”—Rail-Trailer Company. Organ- 
ized specifically for such functions, this 
company handles loading and unloading of 
trailers in the rail terminals for the truck- 
ers. The latter pay for the service. 

Later in the same year that the Pennsyl- 
vania extended its piggyback service to 
common carrier truckers, the New Haven 
established an all-rail piggyback service 
that competes with motor carriers. This 
service is restricted to interline move- 
ments, and met with no objections from 
the New Haven’s motor common carrier 
customers using the railroad’s local serv- 
ice. Rates are truck-competitive, “‘identi- 
cal with those offered by truckers for 
movement entirely by highway.” Both 
types of piggyback service now help the 
New Haven to prosper. 


i Prignainupemene operations are by 
no means universal. A number of 
railroads, including some of the country’s 
leading systems, do not now offer piggy- 
back service. One of these is the New 
York Central. After polling common car- 
rier truckers in its territory to determine 
their interest in such a service, this rail- 
road decided to establish a piggyback op- 
eration to haul their trailers. These plans 
went out the window when the Central’s 
management was changed following a 
proxy battle in 1954. The new manage- 
ment tried faster freight train schedules 
as a possible answer to piggyback, and is 
now in process of designing an all-rail 


piggyback service that will be strictly com- 
petitive with the truck lines. 

Some railroads serving the South offer 
piggyback service—among them, the Illi- 
nois Central and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads provide all-rail piggyback 
service—but, in general, piggyback opera- 
tions are least common in the southern 
states. Three of the South’s major car- 
riers—the Southern Railway, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad—offer no piggyback service of 
either type. Operating costs for motor car- 
riers are relatively low in the South, and 
for this reason there might be less incen- 
tive for motor common carriers to patron- 
ize piggyback service if it were widely 
available in this part of the country. The 
major reason for the paucity of piggyback 
operations in the South, however, can be 
found in the attitudes of the railroad man- 
agements concerned. These managements, 
which are as progressive as any in the in- 
dustry, simply are not sold on piggyback 
for their lines at the present time. Mean- 
while, they are watching the growth of 
piggyback elsewhere with critical interest. 


| an the movement of rail-billed 

trailer-load freight at truck-competi- 
tive rates, another type of all-rail piggy- 
back service that is proving to be a boon 
to some railroads is for less-than-carload 
(LCL) shipments. During the last thirty 
years the railroads have lost a substantial 
part of their LCL business to trucks, and 
some to freight forwarders who consoli- 
date shipments for carload movement at 
lower rates. To a large extent, the ability 
of truckers to compete successfully with 
rail schedules is attributable to relatively 
time-consuming and costly operations at 


railroad terminals. These operations eat 
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up a disproportionate part of LCL reve- 
nues, especially in the case of short-haul 
traffic. As a result, many LCL shipments 
lose money for the railroads. 

There is a growing conviction among 
railroad men, however, that all LCL serv- 
ice need not be operated at a loss—any 
more than all passenger service must run 
forever in the red. One possible answer to 
the LCL problem is piggyback. By elimi- 
nating the shifting of freight between 
truck and boxcar, and by avoiding the 
expense and delay of freight house han- 
dling, piggyback is winning some of this 
LCL traffic back to the rails—at a profit. 


“esate piggyback operations are on 
firm ground. Not even the right of 
railroads to offer rail-billed piggyback 
service at the same rates truckers charge 
for their over-the-road service is open to 
serious challenge. Initially, however, truck 
interests vigorously opposed the all-rail- 
road type of service. When several rail- 
roads in the East proposed such service, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended the tariffs they had filed. Later the 
commission allowed these tariffs to be- 
come effective subject to further investi- 
gation. The commission’s hearing in this 
proceeding concluded with the with- 
drawal of motor carrier opposition. In the 
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words of the truckers’ counsel, “experi- 
ence shows that service does not offer 
serious threat to truck operations.” 


WwW" a number of railroads interested 

in putting money into piggyback op- 
erations, it was evident that further clarifi- 
cation of regulatory aspects was needed. 
Accordingly, in 1953 the New Haven 
Railroad took the lead in seeking from the 
commission a declaratory order covering 
what may or may not be permissible in 
trailer-on-flatcar operations. Twenty ques- 
tions concerning legal and other matters 
incident to piggyback service were ad- 
dressed to the commission by the New 
Haven on behalf of itself and other inter- 
ested railroads. These were reframed by 
the commission into 12 questions, which 
it treated in a decision rendered July 30, 
1954. This decision opened the way for 
the piggyback expansion which followed, 
enabling carriers to invest in the service 
with greater assurance. 

The commission ruled that motor ve- 
hicle transportation operated by railroads 
as a part of piggyback service constitutes 
terminal area collection and delivery that 
is incidental to railroad transportation. 
Such service may be performed without a 
motor carrier certificate. 

Joint division of through rates may be 


of great changes. New cost factors and capabilities in highway 


q “Topay, transportation in the United States is on the threshold 


transport are certain to revise existing elements of competition. 
A whole new national transportation policy—long overdue— 
may become a reality. Beginning now, and in the years im- 
mediately ahead, it is of crucial importance to the railroads 
that they expand types and patterns of service that meet the 
needs of shippers and the fomands of highway anne 


Piggyback service is no panacea.” 
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made between railroads and_ truckers. 
However, arrangements to _ substitute 
piggyback movement for highway move- 
ment of trailers may be made available 
only to motor common carriers. Under 
such arrangements, motor common carrier 
tariffs reserve the right to substitute 
piggyback movement for highway move- 
ment unless otherwise directed by the 
shipper. 

The approach to piggyback by the rail- 
roads generally has been to proceed with 
caution. A widely held outlook in the in- 
dustry is reflected in the 1954 annual re- 
port of one railroad stating that “expendi- 
tures for facilities necessary to perform 
this new service were held to a minimum 
and the facilities, to a degree, are tempo- 
rary in nature, awaiting future develop- 
ment of the venture.” Elaborate terminal 
facilities are not required for piggyback 
operations, and much of the rolling stock 
now in use consists of conventional flat- 
cars with suitable tie-down devices in- 
stalled. 

However, as piggyback volume grows, 
railroad investments in terminal facilities 
and specially designed flatcars are also 
increasing. 


tm reason why railroads have not 
stampeded hastily into the piggyback 
business has been a natural apprehension 
on the part of traffic men regarding the ef- 
fects of piggyback on the railroad rate 
structure. There was fear—not yet en- 
tirely dispelled—that rail movement of 
freight in highway trailers would under- 
mine the rate structure, and that carload 
freight now moving at a profit would be 
diverted into piggyback trailers hauled for 
less revenue by the railroads. Even some 
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enthusiastic piggyback partisans agree 
that this could happen if piggyback service 
were offered universally to trucking 
“wildcatters” and private shippers. 

The viewpoint which seems to be 
emerging as the dominant one, however, 
is that piggyback operations—even in con- 
junction with motor common carriers— 
are producing new traffic that the rail- 
roads can get in no other way. Further- 
more, this traffic is profitable. In the case 
of all-rail piggyback service, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has investigated 
many complaints that the rail rates were 
not compensatory, and that the service 
amounted to destructive competition. On 
the basis of its own analyses, the commis- 
sion has held that these piggyback opera- 
tions are compensatory to the railroads. 

In offering piggyback service to com- 
mon carrier truckers, railroads are fore- 
going a part of the potential revenues in 
return for being relieved of the costs of 
solicitation, owning and operating ve- 
hicles, and handling local pickup and de- 
livery. Compensation for the railroads for 
their smaller cut of the total transporta- 
tion charges comes in the form of the in- 
creased piggyback volume which common 
carrier truckers are able to provide. 

In restricting their piggyback opera- 
tions to the movement of their own trail- 
ers—which continues to be the preferred 
method in the railroad industry—the rail- 
roads pass up the opportunity for immedi- 
ate volume from motor common carrier 
sources in favor of a much slower growth 
of the all-rail service, and the use of that 
service as a competitive tool. 


N° business activity in this country is 
more highly competitive than trans- 
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Co-ordinating Competitive Services 

‘ | moana transportation services both by rail and highway are vital 

to the national economy. Yet thoughtful students of transportation, 
including leaders in both the railroad and motor truck industries, recognize 
that public interest demands closer co-ordination between these tradition- 
ally competing and potentially more complementing forms of transporta- 
tion than now exists. It is not uncommon today for motor carriers to go 
after traffic that is better suited to rail movement, and for railroads to 
compete for short-haul traffic which could move more economically by 

truck.” 








portation. Railroads and motor common 
carriers compete vigorously between each 
other and among themselves, mostly on 
the basis of service. Both rail and highway 
common carriers are struggling for their 
economic lives against contract truckers 
and private truck operators, largely on the 
basis of cost. To many observers, it ap- 
pears that the most decisive competitive 
battle is being waged between common 
carrier transportation on one side and 
virtually unregulated contract and private 
trucking on the other. In this struggle, the 
rail and motor common carriers may some 
day find that the mutual interests which 
they share outweigh the differences which 
separate them. 
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Within thirteen years, if this adminis- 
tration’s plans are carried out, the com- 
petitive balances of today will be altered 
drastically by a vast network of 41,000 
miles of toll-free superhighways built at 
a cost of $33.1 billion, put up mostly by 
the motoring public through excise taxes. 
These super roads, linking every market 
area in the country, will be available for 
the use of truckers. Substantial reductions 
in truck operating costs and running times 
will follow. These savings in time and 
money will benefit not only motor com- 
mon carriers, but also will offer strong in- 
ducement for shippers to move their own 
freight in their own trucks. 

No one can forecast with certainty the 
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effects of this vast addition to national 
transportation resources upon piggyback 
operations—or upon the railroad industry 
itself. The last dozen years have witnessed 
spectacular advancements on the nation’s 
railroads. Train speeds have been stepped 
up and costs reduced through adoption of 
diesel and diesel-electric motive power and 
new lightweight rolling stock. Track ca- 
pacity has been increased through installa- 
tion of advanced traffic control and com- 
munications systems. Freight yards, ter- 
minal operations, and even administrative 
procedures have become mechanized. 


— fits very well into the un- 
folding picture of railroad progress. It 
is fully compatible with today’s high-speed 
diesel freight, which has swept away the 
former concept of the longer freight train. 
It meets requirements for flexibility in 
freight service, particularly in reaching 
off-line shippers. It provides a sure means 
for reducing loss and damage claims— 
thereby making friends instead of enemies 
among shippers. It provides a new incen- 
tive to speed “‘interlining”’ of freight cars. 
It cuts handling costs and—where revenue 
is received for hauling empty trailers—it 
reduces empty car mileage. From the 
standpoint of the shipper, its speedier de- 
livery times are in keeping with modern 
business trends toward smaller inventories 
—particularly when credit is tight. 

The practice of hauling trailers on flat- 
cars is operationally sound, it is good 
business for the railroads, and it is an 
economically desirable use of transporta- 
tion resources. Undoubtedly, it is here to 
stay—although in precisely what form is 
not yet clear. 

Differences among railroads with re- 
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spect to types of piggyback service to be 
offered bear evidence of the highly con- 
troversial nature of the entire develop- 
ment. To summarize these differences: 
Some railroad officials hold that it should 
be operated only in conjunction with 
motor common carriers; the majority feel 
that it should be offered directly to ship- 
pers only by railroads; and some believe 
that its proper place is in LCL service. On 
two extremes, there are those who would 
move trailers belonging to anybody, and 
those who would move no trailers at all. 

Opinions are equally divergent in truck- 
ing quarters. The Private Truck Council 
of America, quite understandably, urged 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make piggyback service available to all 
truck operators. It is highly doubtful if 
this idea has any supporters among com- 
mon carrier truckers, whose attitudes to- 
ward piggyback vary widely. 


f bnas, transportation in the United 

States is on the threshold of great 
changes. New cost factors and capabilities 
in highway transport are certain to revise 
existing elements of competition. A whole 
new national transportation policy—long 
overdue—may become a reality. Begin- 
ning now, and in the years immediately 
ahead, it is of crucial importance to the 
railroads that they expand types and pat- 
terns of service that meet the needs of 
shippers and the demands of highway 
competition. Piggyback service is no 
panacea. But to the individual railroad, 
building this service in its own way, 
piggyback opens new possibilities for get- 
ting potentially large volumes of freight 
off our overloaded public highways and 
back on the rails. 
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Why Utilities Must Advertise 





This article explains the various objectives accom- 

plished by utility advertising, some of which are quite 

necessary and important from the standpoint of good 
operations and public interest. 


By JAMES M. STAFFORD, Jr* 


6¢ HE electric companies are faced 
with only two problems,” said 
the chief executive of a midwest- 
ern utility in an address made about five 
years ago, “to stay in business . . . and 
to make a profit.” 

What he said then is true today. It will 
be the same tomorrow and ten years from 
now. The fact that it will be no more true 
of utilities than of other industries makes 
the future none the easier to face. 

The predicament of the utility industry 
is in some measure akin to that of Brer 
Rabbit, who was “bleeged to clamb de 
tree” despite his lack of propensity for 





* Director of advertising and publicity, Kansas 
City Power & Light Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. For additional personal note, see “Pages 
with the Editors.” 
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doing so. The utilities are “bleeged” to 
grow with the nation’s economy. They 
have a bull (not a bear) by the tail. They 
have no alternative but to expand—that 
is, if they are to remain members of our 
free enterprise economy. 


 Apeeees a debate going the rounds— 
sometimes mild, sometimes otherwise 
—as to whether advertising is a profession 
or a business. For purposes of this article, 
let it be stated, it is a business—a pretty 
serious and important business. 

When we talk about “profits” in the 
utility industry, then we sound an awful 
lot like business. So if advertising is a 
business and utility operation is a business 
one should anticipate that sooner or later 
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the two might meet on some reasonably 
common ground. 


enue congressional committees 

may assume the prerogative of ask- 
ing certain types of questions of, say, 
General Motors, we doubt anyone has 
asked that successful firm why it finds it 
desirable or necessary to advertise. Nor 
does Macy’s care to ask Gimbel’s. Yet it 
would not be too great a surprise should 
a Congressman, or Macy’s, or Gimbel’s, 
or (pardon the suggestion) a utility presi- 
dent, inquire as to why a “monopoly” 
should need advertising in its operations. 
(One of my associates chimes in to say 
that various governmental agencies in 
truth have asked and do ask the question 
with some regularity. This same associate 
deposes that he is acquainted with at least 
one utility executive with an inquiring 
mind and has heard it gossiped about that 
the number of such minds is on the in- 
crease. ) 

Utilities must grow to live. Volume is 
the means and volume is the end. Adver- 
tising has long been accepted as both the 
tool and the servant of mass production 
and volume sales. If advertising were not 
economically valuable we simply would 
not have it at all. American business in- 
vested $10.5 billion in it in 1956. By 
contrast, total revenues received by all 
investor-owned electric utilities in the 
United States last year amounted to about 
$7.5 billion. 

Average sales per residential electric 
customer were 677 kilowatt-hours in 
1935. In 1956 the average usage was 
2,980 kilowatt-hours, and the predicted 
usage in 1975 is 10,000 kilowatt-hours per 
home. But not even the most enthusiastic 
forecaster assumes that such new and 
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greater electrical loads will come auto- 
matically. 


NCREASING domestic use of electric 
service through the years up to now 
has come about by reason of intensive 
sales promotion and advertising of appli- 
ances and lighting and of the economical 
uses of electricity. It was the result of 
pioneering on the part of appliance, lamp, 
and lighting equipment manufacturers 
who were encouraged by the co-operation 
of electric companies anxious to build 
load. These co-operative efforts were re- 
sponsible for widespread saturation of the 
electric refrigerator, the electric range, 
window air conditioners, and many other 
devices. Also—and this is by no means 
insignificant—the usage grew because 
managements were foresighted enough to 
provide residential electric rates which 
lent themselves to promotional treatment. 
Intelligent utility advertising can serve 
to build sales volume as well as play an 
important role in building load selectivity, 
both as to types of load among the general 
customer classifications and as to charac- 
teristics of load within the various classifi- 
cations. Advertising can serve to meet 
increasing competition—the direct compe- 
tition of gas (or electricity) and the in- 
direct competition of manufacturers and 
retailers of nearly everything else for con- 
sumer dollars. 

So, in order to keep the business we 
have already, to build tts volume, and to 
enable us to make a “profit”—we must 
advertise consistently. 


_ corporation, to more or less de- 

gree, owes it to its stockholders, em- 
ployees, and, indeed, its customers to keep 
them properly informed as to its opera- 
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tions, policies, and plans. An understand- 
ing public has made the difference fre- 
quently between success and failure of a 
company. The integrity of a firm built 
carefully through the years by considerate 
customer dealing and thoughtful adver- 
tising has truly saved the day when, for 
one reason or another, disaster or near 
disaster has struck. 


UTILITY has all of the reasons other 

businesses have for building adequate 
public understanding, plus a great many 
more. Its status as a quasi monopoly makes 
its problems both diverse and complex. 
The fact that manufacture and delivery of 
a product like electricity is complicated 
and the product itself a force rather than a 
tangible commodity, coupled with the cir- 
cumstance under which the customer feels 
he has to do business with us, all of these 
things and many others compound the 
over-all problem of achieving utility cus- 
tomer understanding. 

In the electric business, for example, it 
should be considered valuable for cus- 
tomers to understand that electricity is 
“made to order,” that it cannot itself be 
inventoried. On this circumstance hangs 
a multitude of problems as to the financing 
and operation of an electric company, mat- 
ters such as the quantity and cost of 
equipment with which to meet peak de- 
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mands of the day as well as of the seasons. 
A friend of mine in another business gave 
me a lift home one afternoon a few years 
ago. As we passed one of my company’s 
large substations, he said: “Jim, how 
much electricity can you store in one of 
those tanks?” 

My immediate impulse was to laugh, 
but I didn’t! Truthfully, I was chagrined 
and embarrassed to realize: anew that 
we had not done enough to publi- 
cize the fact that electricity cannot be 
stored in a box, bucket, barrel, or tank, 
that it is manufactured on the instant it 
is required. Should we face in the future 
the misfortune of losing the services of a 
generating unit, I am confident my friend 
now will be inclined at least to listen more 
patiently to our explanation. 


. ; ‘AKE another unusual aspect of our 


business—one with which those who 
make electricity are well acquainted but 
with which only a small percentage of the 
public is familiar—the use of water in a 
steam-electric generating plant for con- 
densing purposes. It would be advanta- 
geous if customers knew that location of a 
power plant on the bank of a river did 
not mean that it was a hydroelectric in- 
stallation. 
In time of drought when, for ex- 
ample, city water supplies may be low, 


“UTILITIES must grow to live. Volume is the means and volume 
is the end. Advertising has long been accepted as both the tool 
and the servant of mass production and volume sales. If ad- 


vertising were not economically valuable we simply would not 
have it at all. American business invested $10.5 billion in it 
in 1956. By contrast, total revenues received by all investor- 
owned electric utilities in the United States last year amounted 


to about $7.5 billion.” 
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it would be helpful if the public knew that 
the electric company, although generally 
requiring as much water for its condensers 
each day as all of the city’s water cus- 
tomers, does not consume the water. 

These are only two instances of things 
basic in the electric power production 
business. There are many more that it 
would be well for the industry if the pub- 
lic understood them—and remembered 
that they understood them. If the need for 
public information is increasingly great, 
how can we go about the job of supplying 
it? 

The answer should be obvious: Ad- 
vertising. 


a is the most economical 

way to get ideas across to large 
groups of people. How else can you trans- 
mit ideas so easily, so quickly, so inex- 
pensively to so many tens of thousands? 
Do you call on them personally and indi- 
vidually? If so, you are really talking 
about a lot of expense. Do you keep your 
employees informed of company problems 
and expect them to do the whole job of 
keeping customers informed of policies 
and plans? (As priceless as adequate em- 
ployee information is at all times, it alone 
cannot do the necessary public informa- 
tion chore.) Surely, with times as they 
are and problems as they exist, no utility 
executive wishes to suggest that his com- 
pany do no advertising at all. 


These are the broad assignments which 


competent advertising can assume— 
should assume—for the utility company: 


1.. To acquaint customers and the 
public generally with facts about the 
business. in order that they may acquire 
a better understanding of it. 


2. To increase sales of its services, 
and to keep the business it has. 

3. To present its role as a good citi- 
zen of the community. 

4. To provide security holders and 
financial analysts with adequate infor- 
mation on current operations and fu- 
ture prospects. 


peer below are a few brief state- 

ments on the subject of utility advertis- 
ing made by those whom I consider to be 
among the country’s outstanding utility 
advertising executives : 

“Volume sales is the lifeblood of our 
business. We must continue to sell more 
electricity to offset the cost of producing 
it. We must continue to keep the price at- 
tractive so that people can buy more of it. 
And we must continue to advertise it so 
people will want to buy more of it.” 

—Rosert H. Brinces, director, adver- 
tising and public relations, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company. 


“An electric company advertises for 
two basic reasons: (1) to make friends 
for the company; and (2) to increase 
revenues from every class of customer. 
... In this changing world, we must keep 
up with the parade . . . we cannot stand 
still. We must sell more electricity con- 
stantly because our expenses are increas- 
ing year after year.” 

—HEeErBeErT H. Brices, JR., manager, 
advertising and publicity, Duquesne Light 
Company. 


“Utility advertising averages about 
one-half of one per cent of gross revenue 
... avery small expense for a very great 
return. In fact, if this expense were elimi- 
nated and subtracted from the electric 
rates, no customer would see it because it 
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The Task of Utility Advertising 


« be should be recognized that, for the most part, the utility’s advertis- 

ing dollar is called upon to perform almost unbelievable gymnastics 
in days such as these. Not only must it be stretched to meet the require- 
ments of institutional and sales promotion publicity but also it must com- 
pete for consumer attention at a time when such competition ts at a new 
high. On the other hand, I submit that advertising managers are as good 
businessmen as other department heads in a utility and are quite capable 

of finding the best way to employ company advertising dollars.” 








is only five cents on a $10 electric bill. . . . 
Utilities advertise to improve their sales, 
their efficiency, their public relations, and 
their standing in the community.” 

—Ricuarp D. FursBeEr, director, public 
information and advertising department, 
Northern States Power Company. 

“The most powerful force in America 
today is public opinion and public opinion 
has been the most powerful force ever 
since our country was founded because 
in this country free people—the citizens— 
still rule. Public opinion is formed in 
many ways, but it is always the result of 
some kind of communication to the public. 
If we all want to stay in business let’s line 
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up this powerful force on our side. The 

utility advertising man can help.” 
—Paut L. PEenFIELp, director of ad- 

vertising, Detroit Edison Company. 


“— any criticism can be lodged against 
utilities in connection with their ad- 
vertising, it is because their advertising 
budgets and the effectiveness of their ef- 
forts have been too limited. We owe it to 
our customers, our employees, and to 
those who have invested their savings in 
our business to do everything within our 
power to protect the business.” 

—E. N. Pops, director of advertising, 
Carolina Power & Light Company. 
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“The utility has no competition in the 
commodities it sells, but it does have com- 
petition in the services they perform. 
Competition knows all the tricks of sell- 
ing, and they are not under governmental 
regulation. When a utility is large, it has 
a large public relations job to do. Our 
advertising must sell our products (serv- 
ices ), sell the company as a financial insti- 
tution in order to attract needed capital 
for expansion, and sell the company itself 
as an institution and as a citizen of the 
community.” 

—A. James McCot_vum, manager, ad- 
vertising department, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 

“We have found that it is just good 
business to keep the public informed. The 
more the public knows about telephone 
service, about our policies, problems, and 
personnel, the more useful the telephone 
service becomes to them and the better the 
service is for everybody. Therefore, it is 
to the public’s interest as much as to the 
company’s interest to have the public so 
informed. The principal and most useful 
attributes of advertising are its economy, 
its speed, and its accuracy. Its two chief 
purposes are to inform and to persuade.” 

—RanpotepH K. WHEAT, assistant 
vice president, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company. 


HEN Ray Martin, director of adver- 

tising, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, was asked to answer the question 
“Why Does Con Edison Advertise?” he 
divided his answer into five parts: 

1. To increase our sales of electric- 

ity and gas. 
2. To inform the public about ways 


and means to use electricity and gas to 
best advantage. 

3. To inform the public about the 
company and its plans for the future. 

4. To present the advantages of em- 
ployment with Con Edison. 

5. To present the desirability of Con 
Edison as a place to invest money. 


“Basically, Con Edison advertising has 
a big part to play in each of the fields of 
providing good service at low cost, of 
keeping the public informed, and of fos- 
tering mutual understanding between our 
customers and ourselves,” Martin says. 


ES, utilities must advertise. Their 

quasi-monopoly characteristics, their 
“affliction with the public interest’ cannot 
excuse them from exercising adequate 
judgment and foresight in making use of 
tools which other businesses continue to 
find indispensable to growth and _ profit. 
In fact, there is ample justification for the 
conclusion that the utility which does not 
advertise intelligently and competently 
may very well lay itself open to the criti- 
cism of regulatory bodies. 

It should be recognized that, for the 
most part, the utility’s advertising dollar 
is called upon to perform almost unbeliev- 
able gymnastics in days such as these. Not 
only must it be stretched to meet the 
requirements of institutional and sales 
promotion publicity but also it must com- 
pete for consumer attention at a time when 
such competition is at a new high. On the 
other hand, I submit that advertising man- 
agers are as good businessmen as other 
department heads in a utility and are quite 
capable of finding the best way to employ 
company advertising dollars. 
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Hell’s Canyon Appeal Ends 


ITH only Justice Douglas noting a 

dissent, the U. S. Supreme Court 
on April Ist refused to review the long- 
drawn-out appellate litigation over the 
three licenses granted by the Federal 
Power Commission to the Idaho Power 
Company for hydroelectric development 
on the Snake river in the Hell’s Canyon 
area. The action of the highest court was 
hardly a surprise, in view of the fact that, 
despite noisy protestations about unlawful 
and arbitrary action by the Federal Power 
Commission, the opponents of these 
licenses have lost every round since the 
case began before the FPC. 

The opponents include the Hells Can- 
yon Association and the National Rural 
Electric Co-operative Association in addi- 
tion to farm and labor groups. They have 
been insisting that the Federal Power 
Commission should have denied these 
licenses to the Idaho Power Company be- 
cause a proposed single high dam to be 
built by the federal government at the 
Hell’s Canyon site would result in more 
“comprehensive” development, more and 
cheaper power, and so forth. All these 
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Washington and 


the Utilities 


arguments were threshed out repeatedly 
and at great length before a patient Fed- 
eral Power Commission examiner, who let 
the hearings run many months to accom- 
modate the voluminous and sometimes 
rambling testimony and arguments of the 
opponents of the private company licenses. 


HEN the commission examiner finally 

decided to end the hearings after they 
had gone to record length, he recommend- 
ed the issuance of three licenses to the 
Idaho Power Company at the respective 
sites of Brownlee, Oxbow, and Hell’s Can- 
yon for three smaller dams. These sites, of 
course, would be flooded out if the single 
high dam were built by the federal govern- 
ment. But the examiner pointed out that 
Congress had repeatedly failed to pass 
enabling legislation, which had been con- 
tinuously before it for a number of years, 
and which would have authorized a fed- 
eral high dam. And since the electric pow- 
er was needed in the area and no one knew 
that the federal government would ever 
act, there was no reason for holding up 
the Idaho Power Company, which ap- 
peared ready, willing, and able to go ahead 
with its program. 
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HE second round was fought out be- 

fore the full Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and it was equally windy in argu- 
ments and briefs. The full commission 
unanimously went even further than the 
examiner, pointing out that the company’s 
3-dam program had advantages in econ- 
omy and efficiency over the single high 
dam proposal (9 PUR3d 405). The third 
round came before the U. S. circuit court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
which assigned the case to a three-judge 
panel. The panel unanimously upheld the 
FPC, pointing out that the case was virtu- 
ally on all fours with the precedent already 
established by the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in the celebrated Roanoke case, 
decided in 1953 (97 PUR NS 129). 

In that case the Federal Power Com- 
mission license issued to the Virginia 
Electric & Power Company to build a 
hydro dam on the Roanoke river had been 
similarly attacked, not only by govern- 
ment power groups but by the then Secre- 
tary of Interior, Oscar Chapman, as con- 
flicting with so-called “comprehensive” 
development. There again the argument 
was that only the federal government 
could undertake a truly “comprehensive” 
program. But, again, Congress had shown 
no interest in the matter and the site 
would probably be idle today if the com- 
pany had not applied for the license. 


e 


HIGH PLEASANT VALLEY 
DAM (PROPOSED) 


PLEASANT 


HIGH HELL'S CANYON 
DAM (ABANDONED) 


The fourth round came when the Hells 
Canyon Association, dissatisfied with the 
decision of the three-judge panel of the 
court, appealed to the full nine-judge court 
of the U. S. circuit court of appeals of 
the District of Columbia. Again the deci- 
sion was unfavorable and unanimous— 
affirming the three-judge panel. 


oo a Hell’s Canyon bill to 
authorize federal development of a 
single high dam actually got out of com- 
mittee in the U. S. Senate and was de- 
feated on the floor in 1956 by a vote of 
51 to 41. But the Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion and the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association were determined to 
play out all their cards. An appeal was 
taken to the U. S. Supreme Court for a 
review of the lower court’s decision. And 
thus the fifth round ended in an unbroken 
succession of defeats by the appellants, 
when the court turned down the applica- 
tion for review without even an argument. 

Meanwhile, the Idaho Power Company, 
so confident of the outcome that it did not 
hesitate to waive any damages from the 
federal government in case its licenses 
should be ruled invalid, has gone ahead 
with construction under the licenses. Such 
a waiver was required a year ago by U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice Black in turning 
down a supplemental effort by the Hells 
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Canyon Association and others, seeking 
an injunction to halt construction by the 
Idaho Power Company, pending final out- 
come of the appeal. 

Justice Black, who, incidentally, joined 
the majority in finally upholding the I*ed- 
eral Power Commission licenses, required 
the company to give assurance that if the 
licenses were finally upset and the federal 
government should subsequently under- 
take a conflicting program, there would 
be no claim for money damages as the 
result of construction work under the 
licenses. The company’s attorney evidently 
thought there was little chance of such a 
development. 


What Now on Hell’s Canyon? 


H=™: CANYON is a mile-deep gorge 
on the Oregon-Idaho border through 
which the Snake river flows on its way to 
join the Columbia. In February, 1950, the 
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Army Corps of Engineers submitted to 
Congress a broad plan for developing the 
Columbia and its major tributaries. A key 
project in the plan was the multipurpose 
high dam in Hell’s Canyon. 

The dam would have been 722 feet 
high, with a 93-mile-long reservoir capa- 
ble of storing 3,800,000 million acre-feet 
of water for flood control, power produc- 
tion, and other purposes. An acre-foot is 
enough water to cover an acre of land to 
a depth of one foot. Construction of gen- 
erators with an eventual capacity of 900,- 
000 kilowatts of electric power was con- 
templated. 

Bills for the project were introduced in 
the 82nd, 83rd, and 84th Congresses but 
failed to pass. 


ts was December, 1950, the Idaho Power 
Company applied for the licenses 
to build three low-level dams in Hell’s 
Canyon. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion granted the 50-year licenses on Au- 
gust 3, 1953. Secretary McKay had with- 
drawn on May Sth his predecessor’s oppo- 
sition to the power company’s application. 
The power company’s project contem- 
plates an expenditure of around $250 mil- 
lion, with an ultimate power capacity of 
1,175,000 kilowatts and flood-control stor- 
age of one million acre-feet. 

The refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court 
this month to interfere with the FPC de- 
cision licensing private development of 
the Hell’s Canyon site in Idaho helps 
clarify the whole complicated issue of 
further power development on the Snake 
river. A few days before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court denied the review, the FPC 
turned down a request to reopen recent 
hearings on a plan for private development 
of the Pleasant Valley site in order to 
receive, in evidence, a letter from Interior 
Secretary Seaton with reference to an- 
other site for a possible high federal dam 
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on the Snake. The Interior Department 
has informed a Senate committee, now 
considering a bill to authorize a high dam 
at Hell’s Canyon, that it is unalterably 
opposed to this project. 


pronase are two positive results ex- 
pected now that all legal obstacles to 
private company development in the Hell’s 
Canyon area have been removed. First, 
the way is clear for the administration to 
come forward with a concrete proposal of 
its own for basin-wide development on the 
Snake. This could take the form of a 
“partnership” plan or a federal high dam 
project at some other point on the Snake 
river. That one or the other is under seri- 
ous consideration was evident from Secre- 
tary Seaton’s request that the FPC delay 
any decision on private development of the 
Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley site. But 
Seaton understandingly hesitated to speak 
his mind on this until the highest court 
had disposed of the Hell’s Canyon license 
appeal. 

The U. S. Supreme Court’s action 
should bring to an end the much over- 
played issue of Hell’s Canyon, in which 
both the administration and the electric 
utility companies have been accused of un- 
lawfully trying to exploit a natural re- 
source for private gain. 


> 


Producer Bill Expected 


S™ waiting in the wings of the Wash- 
ington scene in early April was a new 
natural gas bill which everyone had ex- 
pected would be on view long before that 
date. Of course, there have been several 
bills introduced along the lines of the old 
Harris-Fulbright measure which was ve- 
toed last year, and several other versions 
by everyone interested—the problem of 
relieving gas producers from full control 


of the FPC under the Natural Gas Act. 
But it is understood that none of these 
retreads was The Bill. In other words, 
they had little steam behind them and were 
introduced more for effect than expecta- 
tion of action. 

Following the Texas senatorial elec- 
tion, however, with the Democratic Sen- 
ate leadership secure for the present, both 
the Democrats in Congress and the ad- 
ministration may now agree to break the 
stalemate. Up to now, both have been act- 
ing out a rather amusing Alphonse-Gaston 
routine. It is known that a specific bill is 
under study at the White House and that 
it is quite different in some respects from 
the so-called “compromise” bill circulated 
from gas industry sources. 

Administration advisers have insisted, 
in fact, that there be no similarity between 
any bill from the gas industry source and 
a bill which might be endorsed by the ad- 
ministration. As far as could be learned, 
the “White House draft” would retain a 
measure of FPC regulation of all gas pro- 
ducers, but allow considerable flexibility 
for the FPC in the use of rate-making 
standards and easing some of the burdens 
of traditional regulatory controls. 

According to the transcript of President 
Eisenhower’s press conference of March 
27th, he stated in part: 


. .. I don’t know that we will put up a 
bill. Certainly, we will say exactly what 
I said when I vetoed the other bill, that 
legislation in this field is absolutely es- 
sential... . I thoroughly believe that the 
pipeline is a public utility and must be 
treated as such, including its right to fix 
the price at which the gas enters that 
pipeline. I do not believe that the fed- 
eral government is wise in trying to go 
within a state and fix the cost or to fix 
the price . . . at the wellhead. 
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New York Bill Killed 


_ New York senate finance commit- 
tee recently killed a bill designed to 
block a $55.4 million telephone rate in- 
crease. The vote was 13 to 7, and the 
legislature adjourned without further ac- 
tion. 

In a formal statement, the thirteen 
Republicans who voted to kill the bill said: 


We do not believe that we should 
abandon long-established state policy 
and desert principle for temporary ex- 
pediency. 

We are confident that, with wise and 
patient administration, the public serv- 
ice commission can, within the tested 
framework of existing law, safely steer 


= 


Telephone and 


Telegraph 


a course which will neither “starve” the 
utilities nor enrich them against the in- 
terest of the consuming public. 


The bill had been approved by the as- 
sembly. Its passage had been urged by 
Governor Harriman in his annual mes- 
sage and in several subsequent special 
messages. The public service commission, 
a bipartisan agency, had been campaign- 
ing for it. 

Under the bill the public service com- 
mission would have been relieved of the 
need to consider the cost of replacing the 
telephone company’s plant in arriving at 
its value for rate-making purposes. In a 
1956 decision involving the New York 
Telephone Company, 12 PUR3d 399, the 


AVERAGE MONTHLY LOCAL FARM TELEPHONE BILLS, 
BY REGIONS, JULY, 1947-561 


1947-49 
Average 
Dol. 
Say 
2.76 
222 
1.81 
2.58 
2.50 
2.02 
2.65 
3.08 


Ar 


1951 
Dol. 
3.83 
3.24 
2.81 

2.41 

Bee 
3.08 
2.63 
3.02 
3.64 


2.87 


Region 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. N. Central 
W. N. Central 
S. Atlantic 

E. S. Central 
W. S. Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


United States 


1954 
Dol. 
4.23 
3.39 
gise 
2.75 
3.75 
3.42 
3.46 
3.74 
3.93 


3.33 


1953 
Dol. 
4.11 
3.39 
3:23 
2.71 
3.61 
3.23 
3iZo 
3.55 
4.00 


3.24 


1952 
Dol. 
3.91 
3.32 
2.97 
2.59 
3.48 
3.18 
2.95 
3.43 
3.82 


3.06 
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3.46 


1 The survey made in July and August requested data based on the last bill. This was gen- 
erally a bill for a period ending in late June, July, or early August. 
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court of appeals held that the commission 
must consider reproduction cost. 

The majority statement quoted from 
the court’s opinion that reproduction cost 
“is by no means controlling” in arriving 
at a valuation, but that it must be con- 
sidered “among other things.” The com- 
mittee majority also noted that the State 
Constitutional Convention in 1938 refused 
to recommend such a change as the bill 
proposed. Cited further was a New York 
Times editorial of March 9th noting that 
reproduction cost was taken into account 
in fixing the value of telephone property 
for taxation purposes. 

The company is seeking monthly rate 
increases of 50 cents on private home tele- 
phones, 65 cents on party-line telephones, 
and $1.50 on business telephones. 


b rcogm JEFFERSON MILEY, executive 
vice president of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
sent to Senator Mahoney, Republican ma- 
jority leader of the state senate, a telegram 
saying that “private enterprise in this 
state wholeheartedly applauds your con- 
scientious action in defeating the bill’ 
affecting telephone rates. 

After the session adjourned, there was 
speculation that Governor Harriman 
might be intending to call a special session 


later this year to force action on the tele- 
phone rate increase. 

Senator Mahoney challenged Governor 
Harriman to debate “any time, anywhere” 
the merits of the telephone bill which 
failed to pass in the final days of the legis- 
lative session. Senator Mahoney said the 
governor’s contention that the bill was 
necessary to block a $55 million increase 
in telephone rates was “patently errone- 
ous.” He said the Public Service Law 
charges the public service commission 
with the responsibility of determining just 
and reasonable rates in telephone and rail- 
road proceedings. 


* 
Farm Phone Bills Advancing 


 peegens by United States farmers for 
local telephone service in July, 1956, 
averaged $3.66 a month, or 6 per cent 
more than a year earlier, according to an 
annual survey made by the agricultural 
estimates division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Total monthly charges 
for both local and long-distance service 
averaged $5.45 compared with $5.14 for 
July, 1955. This increase was accom- 
panied by continued and rapid improve- 
ment in the class of telephone service re- 
ceived by farmers. 

Increases in average local farm tele- 
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phone bills during the year ended in July, 
1956, occurred in all regions and in prac- 
tically all states, with increases being 
fairly consistent throughout the United 
States. As of July, 1956, the highest bills 
for local telephone service were paid by 
farmers in the New England states, an 
average of $4.60 per month, and in the 
Pacific and Mountain regions where pay- 
ments averaged $4.27 and $4.14, respec- 
tively. The lowest by far was $2.99 per 
month in the West North Central region 
where there are still a large number of 
farmer-owned lines. Much of the regional 
variation in cost is a reflection of the dif- 
ferences in type and quality of service 
provided to farmers. 


Ov July 1, 1956, about 55 per cent of 
the farmers with telephone service 
had dial phones, 18 per cent had battery 
telephones, and 27 per cent had magneto or 
crank telephones. This indicates a sharp 
increase over the last three years in num- 
ber of dial phones on farms and a nearly 
corresponding decline in number of mag- 
neto (crank-type) phones. The number of 
battery telephones on farms has declined 
only slightly. In July, 1955, about 51 per 
cent of the farm phones were of the dial 
type while in July, 1954, 45 per cent were 
dial. In 1954 an estimated 20 per cent of 
the farmers with telephones had battery 
service and 35 per cent had magneto serv- 
ice. Practically all of the new telephones 
being installed on farms (per cent of 
farms with telephones has increased from 
38 in 1950 to 52 in 1956) are dial and 
many exchanges and systems have been 
rebuilt with dial equipment, new poles, 
and lines. 
* 


REA Loan Changes Approved 


asada changes in requirements for 
rural telephone loans were endorsed by 


the Rural Electrification Administration’s 
telephone advisory committee, meeting in 
Washington March 25th and 26th. The 
committee currently is composed of seven- 
teen representatives of independent com- 
mercial and co-operative telephone sys- 
tems and the Bell system. 


In their report to REA Administrator 
David A. Hamil, the advisory group said 
that proposed changes probably “will ex- 
pedite the extension of telephone service 
in rural areas while strengthening loan se- 
curity for the government.” 


The changes in loan policy would re- 
quire the establishment of a 10 per cent 
net worth floor for all borrowers, impose 
certain restrictions on the payments of 
dividends, and establish constructive man- 
agerial controls on both commercial and 
nonprofit systems when the minimum net 
worth requirements were not met. Co- 
operatives or mutual companies would be 
required to collect membership fees of at 
least $10 from all new subscribers rather 
than to provide cash equity of from $25 to 
$50, as at present, and co-operatives would 
have to provide assurance that at least 70 
per cent of the projected subscriber total 
was signed up and paid. 

The committee again by majority vote 
asked REA to re-examine its requirement 
that competitive bids be obtained on cen- 
tral office equipment. Proponents of this 
change want this procedure to be made op- 
tional. A subcommittee appointed last Oc- 
tober to study costs of engineering re- 
quested REA to advise applicants for 
loans to assign their own personnel, where 
practical, to work under supervision of the 
consulting engineer. The advisory group 
agreed with this recommendation. Its re- 
port emphasized that loan applicants and 
borrowers can economize by more careful 
scheduling of engineering and construc- 
tion work. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


Atomic Reactor Construction 


Costs Up Sharply 


KENNETH Davis, AEC director of 
e the division of reactor develop- 
ment, and his deputy, Louis H. Roddis, 
Jr., recently prepared a report for pres- 
entation at the Philadelphia conference on 
“Atomic Energy and Industry.” This re- 
ferred to overoptimistic estimates of sev- 
eral years ago that atomic energy would 
cost only about 4 or 5 mills (this writer 
has never seen any estimates much lower 
than 6 mills) and reached the conclusion 
that the reactor plants now planned for 
completion about 1960 show “no hope” 
of competing with modern fuel-burning 
plants. 

Even the “first generation of true in- 
dustrial nuclear power plants,” coming in 
during 1960-64, will not be able to com- 
pete with “the most advanced convention- 
ally fueled plants.” After their initial 
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shakedown, Messrs. Davis and Roddis 
estimate that these plants will be able to 
achieve costs in the range of 10 to 13 
mills, as compared with fuel-burning costs 
ranging from 44 to 9 mills (depending 
on the cost of coal delivered). Capital 
costs for these “first generation” nuclear 
plants are expected to range between $300 
to $400 per kilowatt, compared with costs 
of $115 to $180 for coal-fired plants. 
(The figure of $115 seems very low.) 


HE “second generation” of nuclear 

plants, going into service between 
1965 and 1967, might approach a competi- 
tive level with coal-burning plants with 
respect to capital costs, the AEC officials 
think, but even in the year 1967—a decade 
away—operating costs would still be in a 
range of 9-11 mills. Only by 1980 do they 
expect costs to drop to 6 or 7 mills, mak- 
ing nuclear power competitive in most 
parts of the United States, except where 
fuel costs are exceptionally low. 

By 1967, they expect nuclear power 
capacity to approximate 8 per cent of total 
additions to plant, but by 1980 some two- 
thirds of all new capacity should be nu- 
clear. When 75 per cent is reached this 
may be considered a saturation point— 
with hydroelectric plants, very small units, 
or fuel-burning plants located where costs 
are extremely low, maintaining 25 per 
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cent of the annual increase in new ca- 
pacity. 

The dual-cycle boiling water reactor to 
be built by General Electric for Common- 
wealth Edison near Dresden, Illinois, has 
been considered in some quarters to be a 
most promising and efficient type of re- 
actor. In an early press release General 
Electric published charts (reproduced at 
the time in this department) which indi- 
cated that with an 80 per cent load factor 
electricity could be produced at such a 
nuclear plant costing $250 per kilowatt 
(the estimated cost for the Commonwealth 
plant) at a kilowatt-hour cost around 73 
mills, and with 100 per cent load factor 
at roughly 63 mills. 


[I a letter to stockholders dated May 13, 
1955, Chairman Willis Gale of Com- 
monwealth Edison stated: “On this basis 
the plant will produce electricity at a kilo- 
watt-hour cost approximately competitive 
with new coal-fired generating units in 
our service area.” In May, 1956, Mr. Gale 
was still optimistic and told stockholders 
at the annual meeting that “by disregard- 
ing the $15 million of research contribu- 
tions, we estimate that the plant will pro- 
duce power at a cost, including fixed 
charges, operating expenses, and nuclear 
fuel, of about three-quarters of a cent 
per kilowatt-hour. This is about the same 
as the cost of power produced from our 
newest coal-fired plants. If the research 
and development cost were included, the 
estimated nuclear power cost would be 
about one cent per kilowatt-hour, or one- 
third higher than the cost of power from 
our conventional facilities.” 

In December, 1955, Leonard Reichle, 
nuclear engineering director for Ebasco 
Services, delivered an address before a 
conference of utility executives in which 
he presented the estimates shown in the 
accompanying table, “Estimated Energy 
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Costs of Nuclear Power Plants.” These 
kilowatt-hour cost estimates (excluding 
PWR at Shippingport) ranged from 9 
to 15.7 mills. 


N a more recent talk before the Execu- 
tives Conference in December, 1956, 
Mr. Reichle summarized the progress 
made last year in nuclear power programs. 
After describing the various public and 
private projects, he stated that the AEC 
is now planning to spend about $315 mil- 
lion, the utility industry $330 million, and 
public power organizations $40 million, 
or a total of nearly $700 million for these 
projects. Some reactors will begin oper- 
ation this year and practically all of them 
by 1960, unless there are further delays. 
(As noted in this department the Michi- 
gan plant has been delayed by labor union 
charges that the project is unsafe, and 
General Electric recently threatened to 
quit constructing the Illinois plant if Con- 
gress does not pass laws to help atomic 
industries with federal liability insurance, 
a bill for which is pending. ) 

The average fuel cost for conventional 
fuel-burning units in the United States 
is estimated to be around 2.2 mills, and 
for the best plant as low as 1.7 mills. On 
the other hand, fuel costs for nuclear 
power plants in 1960 were estimated at 
3-4 mills by the McKinney panel in Janu- 
ary, 1956, with an eventual decline to 
around 1 to 1.5 mills projected for 1980. 
While this would tend to indicate a slight 
competitive advantage for nuclear fuel by 
1965 (particularly if coal prices rise fur- 
ther), this advantage would be more than 
outweighed by higher capital costs. Mr. 
Reichle estimates that if a nuclear plant 
costs $50 more per kilowatt than a com- 
parable conventional plant, the added cap- 
ital cost will approximate one mill per 
kilowatt. Eventually nuclear plants can 
probably be built and operated for almost 
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the same cost as coal plants, at which time 
the relative fuel costs will be the deciding 
factor. 


ee recent trends in cap- 
ital costs for nuclear plants have 
been revised upward very sharply, accord- 
ing to the March, 1957, issue of Nucleon- 
ics. These increases appear due in part to 
greater safety precautions and in part to 
higher material and labor costs. Thus, be- 
cause of radiation damage data developed 
by Babcock & Wilcox, they have designed 
anew core for Con Edison’s Indian Point 
nuclear power station, and a spherical 
containment shell has also been adopted. 
This will raise capital costs to an estimated 
$255 per kilowatt (from $233), and the 
cost of generating power thus rises to 1.2 


cents per kilowatt-hour compared with the 
earlier estimate of 9 mills. 

Increases in capital costs of atomic 
power plants, based on recent testimony 
before the congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, are reported by Nu- 
cleonics as shown in table on page 614. 

Planning for reactors based on atomic 
fission received another potential setback 
recently. AEC Chairman Strauss reported 
that “encouraging progress is being made 
in research efforts to use atomic fusion 
(the hydrogen bomb principle) to de- 
velop power.” The commission will start 
work this summer on a “Model C Stellar- 
ator” at Princeton University, an expen- 
sive tool designed to hold superhot gases 
together magnetically long enough for the 
fusion process to take place in a controlled 
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manner. While stating that certain dis- 
coveries have narrowed the approach to 
the major scientific problems involved, 
Mr. Strauss emphasized there has been no 
scientific breakthrough as yet which ab- 
solutely assures success. 


e 
The Bond Market's 


Amazing Reversal 


HERE has seldom been such a quick 

right-about-face in the bond market 
as has occurred this year. In December 
four out of five new utility bond offerings 
were “slow” while in January all seven 
offerings of mortgage bonds were reported 
“well received.” In February results were 
not quite so good but in March seven out 
of nine issues were again well received, 
with two making a poor showing. The 
$250 million American Telephone and 
Telegraph issue was quickly sold and a 
huge demand was indicated for the $125 
million Aluminum Company of Canada 
debentures. 

The average yield on Aaa bonds as 
compiled by Moody’s Service has de- 
clined this year from 3.84 per cent to 
3.70 per cent, the Aa from 3.88 per 
cent to 3.79 per cent, and A bonds from 
4.06 to 4.02 per cent. More important, 
the spread between old and new issues 
has narrowed somewhat. In January eight 
new bond issues averaged a .65 higher 
vield than their corresponding Moody 


Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 
Duquesne (Pa.) 


& 


averages, while in March the same num- 
ber of issues showed a premium of only 
50 per cent, with a definite downward 
trend in the latter part of the month. 


¥ 


Why the Embargo on 
Forecasting Utility Earnings? 


a has become customary in recent years 

for the managements of many electric 
and other utility companies to forecast 
share earnings for a year ahead. Each 
company prepares a budget around the 
end of the year projecting a large number 
of variables, with the results combined 
into an estimate of share earnings. Since 
financing to provide construction funds 
plays an important role, the estimate us- 
ually makes certain assumptions as to the 
finance program. 

It has been customary to release these 
figures at talks by top executives before 
the New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts (which has a membership of about 
2,500) and similar societies in other cities, 
and less frequently at due diligence meet- 
ings in connection with security offerings. 
As indicated above, the estimates are not 
carelessly thrown out, but are almost in- 
variably the result of an immense amount 
of statistical work by members of the 
company’s staff. A typical utility budget 
for the year contained some twenty tables 
with accompanying text, all subaccounts 
of kilowatt-hour sales, revenues, expenses, 


Revised 
Estimate 
(Mill.) 
$70 

55 


Original 
Estimate Per Cent 


Increase 
9%* 
7 


Consumers Public Power Dist. (Neb.). 


Yankee Atomic Electric ( Mass.) 
Commonwealth Edison (III.) 
Rural Co-op. Power ( Minn.) 
Wolverine Electric ( Mich.) 


*Allowance is made for a 17 per cent increase in kilowatt capacity. 


**As estimated by Nucleonics. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 


charges, etc., being projected for each 
month of the coming year. 

Last year the writer obtained budget 
estimates of 1956 share earnings for 28 
electric utility companies. The results have 
worked out as follows: Ten estimates 
were too high by an average of 3 per cent; 
but these included Niagara Mohawk 
whose earnings were affected by the un- 
predictable loss of its huge hydroelectric 
plant at Niagara Falls, and Middle South 
Utilities whose earnings were depressed 
by an unfavorable rate decision. Sixteen 
estimates were too low by an average of 
6 per cent, and two estimates proved ex- 


actly right. These results seem to show 
that budget forecasts are more apt to err 
on the low side than on the high. 


Howe present top officials of the 
SEC seem to take a dim view of 
these one-year forecasts despite the fact 
that their predecessors required some util- 
ity companies to furnish projections for 
three to five years ahead as a basis for the 
allocation of values to holding companies’ 
securities. In two cases—Northern States 
Power and Niagara Mohawk—executives 
were criticized by the SEC for offering 
forecasts in connection with new security 


= 


MARCH UTILITY FINANCING 
PRINCIPAL PUBLIC OFFERINGS OF ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITY SECURITIES 


Date Amount Bonds and Debentures 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. 1st 44s 1987 
Texas East. Trans. Ist 44s 1977* ... 
South. Counties Gas Ist 48s 1982* .. 
Minn. Power & Lt. Ist 4%s 1987 .... 
Commonwealth Ed. 1st 44s 1987 .... 
Pioneer Nat. Gas Deb. S. F. 54s 1977* 
Appalachian Elec. Power Ist 48s 1987 
Pub. Serv. Elec. & Gas Deb. 48s 1977* 
New Orleans P. S. Ist 44s 1987 .... 


Preferred Stock 

Lone Star Gas Conv. 4.84% 

El Paso Nat. Gas 5.68%* 

#1 Paso Nat. Gas $5 ‘Conv. ........... 
Common Stock—Offered to Public 
Central & South West 


Aver. Yield Success 
Price Under- Offer- For 
To writing i Similar Moody Offer- 
Public 7 Quality Rating wg 
101.49 
99.50 
101.41 
102.75 
100.00 
100.25 
101.22 
101.37 


SPepPwenewarna 


Rights Primary 
Basis  Subscrip. 


1-for-40 97% 


1-for-56 — 


Common Stock—Offered to Stockholders 


Consumers Power 

General Public Utilities 

Southern Company 

Baltimore Gas & Electric 

Colorado Central Power 

Savannah E. & P. 

Spokane Nat. Gas 

Eastern Utilities Associates ......... 
Houston Lighting & Power 

ieee lect US Uh 2) Oe 


nN mW 
_ Sven-GS88 
CANOONOKNIU 


1-for-15 
1-for-15 
1-for-13 
1-for-11 
1-for-34 
1-for-6 

1-for-3 

1-for-12 
1-for-10 
1-for-8 


| S& 
R 


pieninin int 
Rewaea 


2C 
i 
N 


AWN UNMNMUUnN 


wb 
ra 


PEePPSe RRS 


*Cash sinking fund. Not underwritten, but allowance to soliciting dealers. ++Not underwritten. 
C—Competitive. N—Negotiated. a—Reported that the issue was well received. d—Reported that the 


issue sold slowly. 
Source, Irving Trust Company. 
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offerings. The inference was that the fore- 
casts had not been sufficiently “hedged,” 
or explained, and did not suggest any real 
embargo on further forecasting. Never- 
theless, utility company managements 
which in the past have been somewhat 
reluctant to forecast have now “clammed 
up” completely, and very few estimates 
are being given at due diligence meetings. 
At unofficial meetings such as the question 
and answer periods at the weekly ana- 
lysts’ meetings, some executives are still 
willing to present forecasts, with a humor- 
ous recital of all-inclusive hedge clauses, 
references to a clouded crystal ball, etc. 

Utility stocks are not like industrial 
securities, where special factors frequent- 
ly govern market appraisals. There are 
135 electric utility companies, many of 
them so nearly alike in yields and PE- 
ratios that it is difficult for the utility 
analyst to differentiate between them. Yet 
many of them are competing against each 


3 


other for the investor’s dollars, and the 
utility analyst is expected to choose be- 
tween them and advise his firm’s custom- 
ers as to which are the best buys. 


_— it be possible for executives 
to give a range of potential earnings, 
explaining briefly just how the estimates 
were arrived at and what factors would 
influence the trend? Weather conditions 
play an increasingly important rdle in util- 
ity earnings: Gas utilities are affected by 
winter temperatures; electric utilities by 
the amount of air conditioning; compa- 
nies with hydro plants suffer during 
droughts; and many utilities are at the 
mercy of sudden storms, floods, etc. The 
idea of a range of earnings would be 
principally to make allowance for the va- 
garies of the weather. When an important 
rate case is pending, earnings could be 
stated without the increase, and “pro 
forma” assuming it is granted in full. 


DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


4/4/57 Divi- 
Price 
About Rate 


$1.44m 
1.12 
1.24c 
1.30 
1.80 
1.90 
1.40 
2.80 
.76 
1.60 
1.50 
1.20 
80 


American G. & E. ........ 
Arizona Pub. Serv. ....... 
Arkansas Mo. Power .... 
Atlantic City Elec. ........ 
Balumore-G. & FE. ........ 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 
Black Talis Pow Lb... 
Boston Edison 

Calif. Elec. Power 

Calit, Ores. Power ....... 
Gait Pae Util c.eeuis< 
Oe ee ia a 
Cent. Hudson G. & E. .... 
Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. Il 

Cent. Louisiana Elec. ..... 
Cent. Maine Power 

Cent. & South West 

Cent. Vermont P. S. ...... 
Cincinnati G. & E. ........ 
Citizens Util. “B” 

Cleve. Elec. Illum. ....... 
Colo. Cent. Power 
Columbus & S. O. E. .... 
Commonwealth Edison .... 
Community Pub. Serv. .... 


c S 
SPRNONONONOOCNNONNOOSNOONNOONM 
tt et et et et DD 


SSS8SSS3SsSSSs 


m= Dee ee 


dend Approx. 
Yee 


4.0% 
4. 


COwWARA 


Pe INIT st fe ON ee OS Che EE Cr Be Cr th st Co fe 
ADSOwWNHPWOWRNUWNNOONWVAEAUNH r 


Aver. 
Incr. 
In Sh. 
% In- Earns. 
crease 1951-56 


5% 9% 
26 9 
8 


Recent 
Share 
Earnings 
$2.03De 
1.740c 
2.00De 

1.66F 
2.32De 


— 


— — 


dN 
—_ 


g 


ae 
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Aver. 
be Incr. , . Appros. 
4/4/57 Divi- Recent In Sh. Pricee Div. Common 
eee rice dend Approx. Share %In- Earns. Earns. Pay- 
(Continued) About Rate ield Earnings crease 1951-56 Ratio out 


OI ABE kis cisa sess os 44 2.40 16.2 
Connecticut Lt. & Pr. .... 1.00 14.1 
Connecticut Power 2.25 14.9 
Consol. Edison 14.1 
Consumers Power 13.8 
US ee sy 2) Ore 12.8 
Delaware P. & L. ......+. 18.4 
Detroit Edison 16.9 
Duke Power 14.2 
Duquesne Light 

Eastern Util. Assoc. ...... 
Edison Sault Elec. ....... 
OSS) oS ee 
Empire Dist. Elec. ....... 
Fitchburg G. & E. ........ 
Florida Power Corp. ...... 
Florida P. & L. 

General Pub. Util. ........ 
Green Mt. Power 

Galt States Util. ......... 
Horitord 3. 15. ...5.:200 
Haverhill Elec. 

HMoawatiats VACC. . .20200%06 
Houston 1: fe P.. .c.0s<0 
Miousatanic B.S. .0505500: 
Idaho Power 

Illinois Power 
Indianapolis P. & L. ...... 
Interstate Power 

lowa Blec, LL. & PP. 2.4.53 
Towa-0ll. GBR,  ssscscee 
Iowa Power & Light 

lowa Pub, Slry, os ssceess 
Iowa Southern Util. ...... 
Kansas City P.& L. ...... 
Kansas G. & 

[On a gf a Fr 
Kenttcicy Ut: os ccc sees 
Lake Superior D. P. ...... 
Lawrence Electric 

Lone T6and TAG. 2.6666 
Louisville G. & E. ........ 
Doge Flee, Tt, occ ec ows 
TST CS. co ORE rane 
Madison G. & E 

Mame Pub. Serv. ......... 
Machigan G. fe E.. .. 6.05 
Middle South Util. ....... 
Minnesota P. & L......... 
Miss. Valley P.S. ........ 
Missouri Pub. Serv. ...... 
Sc eo 
Montana Power 

New England Elec. ....... 
New England G. & E..... 
New Orleans P. S. ....... 
Newport Pilec. .i..065.... 
N. ¥. State B&G. ...... 
Niagara Mohawk Pr. .... 
Northern Ind. P. S. ...... 
Nor. States Power 
Northwestern P. S. ....... 
Ohio Edison 
Oklahoma G. & E. ........ 
Clogs | i 
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} Appros. 
—— Divi- Recent In Sh Price- Div. Common 
. rice dend Approx. Share % In- Earns. 
(Continued) About Rate seld Earnings crease 1951-56 

Pacine G: BB. ccs ccscise 49 2.40 3.37De NC 13 
G0 gn) Sagat rr 32 2.10De 17 8 
Penn Power & Lt. ........ 3.29Ja 10 11 
Ro (ee 2.59De 
Portland Gen. Elec. ...... 1.69N 
Eoromac Biec, Pr ......s.. 
Pub, Serv. of Colo......... 
Pap: serv. 1 GEG... 60s 
Pep. Serv. Gt ING) oo sca. 
Pup, Serv. of N, H. ........ 
Pub. Sery; of N. M. ..... 
Puget Sound P. & L. .... 
Rocnester G.'@ FE. ...6...% 
mockland ©, & Po... ssces 
SAD) Foc! a Oe ae Sr 
San Diego G. & E.. ..:.... 
Bavarian GP okaccckws 
Sleita PaAcCine PE. osscss-e 
So. Calif. Edison 
So, Garolina B&G. ...... 
Southern Colo. Pr. ....... 
Southern Co. 
So. Indiana G. & E. ...... 
So. Nevada Power 
Southern Utah Power . 
Southwestern E. S. ...... 
Southwestern P, S. ....... 
MAIDA IBNBCS 0656 kccaceee 
Texas Utilities 
Toledo Edison 
mucsoniG. B.L.& P. i... 
Union Elec. of Mo. ...... 
United Illuminating 
Upper Peninsula Pr. ...... 
Utah Powe Lt... .cces 
WARHEADS OOP. iis ccses 
Wash. Water Power 
West Penn Elec. 
West Penn Power 
Western Lt. & Tel. ....... 
Western Mass, Cos. ...... 
Wase; Bl, Pr (Cons) .... 
Wisconsin P. & L. ....... 
Wisconsin P. S. .......... 
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Averages 
Foreign Companies 
Amer. & Foreign Pr, ..... 7. 
Bragiliaty (rac. easss sees ss 1 a 3 : 8.5 
British Columbia Pr. ..... : f j 20.1 51 
Gatineau Power 0 : : : 13.2 61 
Mexican L. & P. ........ : 8.3 om 
Quebec Power ; : : 14.6 60 
Shawinigan Wtr. & Pr. .... : : : 20.7 42 


A—American Stock Exchange. B—Boston Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. Ja—January; F—February; Ma—March; Ap—April; My—May; 
Je—June; Jy—July; Au—August; Se—September; Oc—October; N—November; | D—December. 
*Based on average number of shares. **Calendar year 1955. a—Estimated annual rate. The “A” stock 
received stock dividends. b—Also 3 per cent stock dividend December 31, 1956, which is included in the 
yield. c—Also 2 per cent stock dividend January 10, 1956. f—Also 5 per cent stock dividend August 15, 
1956. g—Cash dividends of $2.50 in 1956 included 30 cents extra; 10 per cent stock dividend also paid April 
30, 1956. h—Also stock dividend of one share for each 200’shares held September 12, 1956. i—Also 10 per cent 
stock dividend November 16, 1956. j—Also 10 per cent stock dividend August 31, 1956. k—Also 5 per cent 
stock dividend December 17, 1956. m—Also 2 per cent stock dividend January 10, 1956; 3-for-2 split June 15, 
1956. n—Also 5 per cent stock dividend December 28, 1956. 
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What Others Think 


A Taxpayer Looks at the Cumberland River 
Development 


Mc? of you know that you (the fed- 
eral government) have spent several 
billion dollars in the development of the 
Tennessee river valley through TVA. But 
how many have heard of the Cumberland 
river? 

Well, over $400 million of federal funds 
have been, or are being, spent on this river 
and its tributaries. Certainly this expendi- 
ture has helped the people in this area and 
indirectly the nation through recreation, 
navigation, pollution abatement, conser- 
vation of water supply, flood control, and 
adding to TVA power. But $400 million 
is a great deal of money and here is a 
report on how the money is being spent : 

The Cumberland river rises in eastern 
Kentucky near the Virginia border. It 
flows southwest through eastern Ken- 
tucky and into middle Tennessee. The 
word “meander” fits the river in this por- 
tion for its course is very tortuous as it 
cuts its way through the Cumberland 
mountains. At Nashville, it turns north- 
west again and re-enters Kentucky. In its 
lower portion it generally parallels the 
Tennessee river, just a few miles to the 
west. It runs into the Ohio river about 
12 miles east of Paducah, Kentucky. Its 
total length is 693 miles and it drains an 
area of about 17,720 square miles. 
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Approximately 1,250,000 people live in 
its basin. 

As early as 1830 efforts were made to 
improve navigation on the Cumberland 
river. In that year the state of Tennessee 
appropriated $60,000 for the improve- 
ment of those rivers lying west of the 
Cumberland mountains and east of the 
Tennessee river. This was probably spent 
on the removal of obstructions to naviga- 
tion, as rock ledges, gravel and sand bars, 
boulders, snags, overhanging trees, and 
other surface obstructions. 

Between 1904 and 1924, 15 permanent 
low navigation locks and dams were built 
on the Cumberland and by June 30, 1943, 
the cost of the original canalization proj- 
ect was $15,424,417 of which $9,622,653 
was for new construction. 


F the 17,720 square miles in the Cum- 
berland drainage area, about 12,500 
were in farms in 1940. Of this about 7,300 
square miles were available for crops and 
the rest wooded or otherwise unsuitable. 
Much of the farm land, especially in the 
lower valley, was subject to periodic 
floods and about every second year floods 
would be serious. The maximum area sub- 
ject to floods, based on the highest flood 
of record, is estimated at 261,400 acres, 
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which is subdivided in 200,600 acres of 
cultivated land, 40,100 acres of woodland, 
and 20,700 acres of pasture. It is further 
estimated (all figures supplied by Corps 
of Engineers) that there are approxi- 
mately 2,200 acres of improved urban 
property in the area. 

In December, 1936, and January, 1937, 
there was the greatest Ohio river flood of 
record. Again the Cumberland was a ma- 
jor contributor. In 1940 the United States 
Corps of Engineers estimated that the 
average annual flood loss was a little more 
than $500,000 in the Cumberland river 
basin alone. This included crop loss, prop- 
erty loss, damages to bridges, roads, and 
railroads, and indirect losses to cities and 
towns. 

In the Flood Control Act of June 28, 
1938, the Ohio river basin plan for flood 
control and other purposes was included. 
The Cumberland river, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee was part of this and the stated 
purposes were “in the interest of naviga- 
tion, flood control, and allied purposes, 
including pollution abatement, water- 
power production, conservation, and rec- 
reation.”” The Cumberland river basin 
plan originally included 11 reservoirs and 
of these six were approved for the im- 
mediate future. 


O' the 11 projects, priority in the com- 
prehensive plan was recommended 
as follows: 


First priority: Completion of the 
Wolf Creek, Dale Hollow, Center Hill, 
and Stewarts Ferry projects for flood 
control and power. 


Second priority: Construction of the 
Lower Cumberland dam for navigation 
and power, and the Cheatham dam for 
navigation only. 

Third priority: Construction of Three 
Islands reservoir for flood control and 


power, and Rossview for flood control 
only. 

Fourth priority: Construction of Old 
Hickory, Carthage, and Celina dams, 
primarily for power but with considera- 
tion to navigation and, finally, work on 
power projects in the extreme head- 
water region (Helenwood, Devils 
Jump, Laurel, and Rockcastle Nar- 
rows) should be deferred until the main 
development program is executed. 


Construction started in 1941 at Wolf 
Creek and 1942 at Center Hill and Dale 
Hollow. 


Wt CrEEK dam was finished Au- 
gust, 1950, and all power units in- 
stalled by August, 1952. Estimated cost 
was $61.3 million, actual cost $79,080,- 
000; Dale Hollow power installations 
were completed November, 1953; esti- 
mated cost of whole project, $17.4 mil- 
lion, actual cost $25,961,000; Center Hill 
dam completed November, 1948, the 
power installations by April, 1951. Esti- 
mated cost $29.9 million, actual cost $44,- 
330,000. Cheatham dam and lock were 
completed in 1954 and all power installa- 
tions are to be in by September, 1958. 
Total cost will be about $30.3 million. Old 
Hickory dam is about complete at this 
writing and all power installations are sup- 
posed to be in about 1957. Estimated cost 
was $25.6 million. Actual cost will be at 
least $47.6 million. The Lower Cumber- 
land dam, recently named the Barkley dam 
(after the late Vice President and Senator 
Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky), was au- 
thorized in 1954 and funds to start con- 
struction appropriated in the Congress of 
1956. 

The 1946 estimate of cost was $58 
million. The estimate of 1954 was $167 
million. The Corps of Engineers explains 
these differences between the original esti- 
mates and actual costs as being due to 
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fluctuation in construction costs. The En- 
gineering News Record construction cost 
indices show a continually rising figure: 


1936—170.2 

1940—242.0 

1946—346.0 

1948—460.7 

1950—509.6 

1956—695.0 
Besides this, many project plans are modi- 
fied (nearly always by more expensive ad- 
ditions) and it all adds up to the taxpay- 


ers’ consternation. 


ee of the 11 major projects ap- 
proved, six are completed or under 
construction. Undoubtedly the other five 
will be undertaken within the next five or 
ten years, unless there is a complete re- 
versal of the present federal policy. 

Much of the power developed in the 
Cumberland river basin is distributed 
through TVA lines and there are 14 “tie- 
ins” with the TVA power grid. This 
power is counted as part of the whole 
TVA output, including dams of the TVA 
and its steam power plants. This is true, 
though the Corps of Engineers runs the 
generating plants and the lake reservoirs 
and keeps the dams and plants in good 
condition in the Cumberland river valley. 

And that brings up the fact that a 
steam-generating power plant, costing $85 
million is just now being completed at 
Gallatin, Tennessee, on the shore of the 
Old Hickory Lake reservoir and only a 
few miles from the Old Hickory dam. 
This was built and is operated by the 
TVA, even though on the lake shore and 


near a dam built and operated by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

To summarize, the total expenditure 
(spent and authorized) for the develop- 
ment of the Cumberland river and its trib- 
utaries, exclusive of expenditures on local 
flood protection projects, is: 


$ 60,000.00 First appropriation 1830 
155,000.00 5 appropriations 1832-1838 
606,000.00 13 appropriations 1871-1886 

1,620,000.00 spent from 1886-1899 
15,424,417.00 1899-June 30, 1943 


$17,865,417.00 From 1830-1943 (exclusive of 
expenditures on multipurpose 
projects shown below) 
Wolf Creek $ 79,080,000.00 
Dale Hollow 
Center Hill 
Cheatham Dam 
Old Hickory 
Lower Cumberland (Barkley) 
1941-1956 Construction .... 167,000,000.00 
$394,271,000.00* 
$ 17,865,417.00 
394,271,000.00 


$412,136,417.00 


From 1830-1943 
1941-1956 Construction 


* Total estimated cost of the currently au- 
thorized program together with previous projects 
is approximately $545 million exclusive of local 
protection projects. (Letter from Nashville Dis- 
trict Engineer, dated September 4, 1956.) 

This has been done under the supervi- 
sion of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers over a period of 126 years via 
many (and always larger) fund appropri- 
ations from Congress. Up to 1938 the 
object was navigational aid, primarily. 
After that, the plan was enlarged and 
changed to include flood control and 
power production, with recreation as an 
important by-product. 

—O. Reep Hitt, M.D. 





Power Energy Requirements to the Year 2000 A.D. 


UCLEAR energy will be a dominant 
factor in our power economy of 
2000 a.p., according to Charles H. 
Weaver, vice president of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. In forecasting power 
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developments in the remaining years of 
this century, Weaver predicted that before 
the end of the century, the supply of coal, 
oil and petroleum, and natural gas will be 
depleted to the point that they can no 
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longer furnish our energy needs. If that is 
true, nuclear power offers the only practi- 
cal alternate to fossil fuels for meeting our 
energy requirements. Weaver’s views were 
contained in a paper presented to a con- 
ference recently held at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Weaver said: 


In looking ahead forty-three years, 
let us pause momentarily and be sure 
we are oriented with respect to the past. 
In the space of 100 years from 1850 to 
1950, this country’s fuel energy econ- 
omy was transformed from predomi- 
nantly one of wood to one of coal, pe- 
troleum, and natural gas. Ninety per 
cent of the fuel used in the United 
States in 1850 was wood, while in 1950 
coal, oil, and gas accounted for 98 per 
cent of the fuel consumption. We are all 
aware of the inventions and technologi- 
cal developments which accounted for 
and accompanied this transition—steam 
engines and turbines, gasoline and 
diesel engines, automobiles, airplanes, 
electronics, and so forth. For the pur- 
poses of our discussion today, we 
should establish the fact that our indus- 
trialization during the past century has 
seen major changes in our fuel sources 
within a span of fifty years. We went 
from a wood fuel economy to one of 
coal by the year 1900; by 1950, petro- 
leum and natural gas provided over one- 
half of the fuel energy of the country. 
In other words, significant changes in 
our fuel sources have taken place in 
each of the two 50-year periods of his- 
tory, and there is little doubt that an- 
other upheaval will take place by the 
year 2000. 


Bens speaker pointed out that it is even 
more startling to look at the sources 
of work output in this country during the 
last century. Fuels accounted for only 


about 12 per cent of the work output in 
1850; work animals and human workers 
produced about 66 per cent, with wind 
and water furnishing the balance. By 
1950, the picture was entirely changed. 
Fuels produced over 90 per cent of the 
work output of the country, with water 
power furnishing almost 8 per cent. And 
during that century, the work output of 
the United States increased 65 fold, while 
the population increased only six and one- 
half times. In other words, work output 
increased ten times as rapidly as did the 
population. 


[* his discussion of energy needs and 
sources, Weaver leaned heavily on Pal- 
mer Putnam’s book, entitled “Energy in 
the Future.” Putnam’s study, conducted 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, re- 
quired some large energy unit, and he chose 
a common denominator for energy in 
terms of heat equivalent, Weaver ex- 
plained. One billion billion British thermal 
units were designated as one energy unit. 
Some idea as to the size of this unit may be 
gained from his estimate that the current 
world consumption of energy is at the rate 
of two-tenths of one energy unit per year. 
Putnam estimates that the total world 
burn up of energy from the year one A.D. 
to the year 1860 was between six and nine 
units. During the next eighty-seven years 
between 1860 and 1947, the world used 
approximately four more  units—or 
roughly half that burned in the preceding 
eighteen and one-half centuries. At the 
present rate, we are burning one unit 
every five years, which is five times the 
average rate over the last century, and 
the rate is ever increasing. It is estimated 
that the world will be consuming one 
energy unit annually by the year 2000, 
and this may increase to five to 10 units 
per year in 2050. This means that the 
last half of the twentieth century will re- 
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“YOU’RE MAKING THE LINE SAG” 


quire 10 to 20 units of energy. Is it pos- 
sible for the world to supply this much 
energy? 


fee Putnam study for the Atomic 
Energy Commission estimates a coal 
reserve of 30 units. The U. S. Geological 
Survey estimates a reserve of 68 energy 
units. The Bureau of Mines estimate goes 
much lower—about eight energy units. 
This all adds up to a coal supply for power 
to 2000 a.p. 

What about oil and gas? Putnam’s 
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study indicates that world oil and gas re- 
serves can be estimated at six energy 
units, but only about four-tenths of a unit 
—about twenty years’ supply—is eco- 
nomically recoverable. 

What about water power? The total 
energy available from all the earth’s rivers 
and streams has been theoretically set at 
eight units annually. The best estimates 
of practical potential from the water 
source is two-hundredths of a unit per 
year. All the best sites in the United 
States have been picked over. The remain- 
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ing potential is virtually all foreign. 

There are several other energy sources 
about which there has been considerable 
speculation—sun, wind, tides, and the 
earth’s heat. To date, no practical tech- 
nique has been developed which allows 
these sources of tremendous amounts of 
energy to be tapped. The time may well 
come when these and other special sources 
of energy may prove to be of major con- 
sequence. But on the basis of our present 
knowledge and prospects Weaver indi- 
cated that all of these special sources 
would be able to supply “only six-tenths 
of one energy unit yearly.” 


HE conclusion to be drawn from these 

facts is inescapable: We are on the 
road to depletion of some sources. With 
others we are approaching a condition 
where rising costs will make their con- 
tinued use uneconomical. Where, then, is 
our future energy to come from? There is 
no doubt, said Weaver, that the answer 
is found in the nucleus of the atom. Will 
there be enough of this kind of energy? 
Weaver believes the answer is an emphatic 
“ves.”” He explained: 


According to the most authoritative 
estimates, economically recoverable 
uranium reserves contain a theoretical 
potential of about 1,650 energy units. 
Added to this are about 70 units avail- 
able from recoverable thorium reserves. 
The theoretical total, then, is more than 
1,070 units. This figure must be re- 
duced, however, to take account of 
process losses and conversions. Mr. 
Palmer Putnam, choosing to lean over 
backwards on the conservative side, re- 
duces the theoretical total by about two- 
thirds. 

His revised estimate leaves the 
usable potential of atomic energy at 
about 575 units—over 25 times the net 
economically recoverable reserve of coal 


and over 100 times that of petroleum 
and natural gas. Such a potential is 
gigantic. It would service the world for 
a great many years and would provide 
time for developing still other sources 
of energy. Fortunately, the United 
States itself now appears to be in a 
favorable position in the production of 
uranium. At the 1957 hearings of the 
congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the Atomic Energy 
Commission reported that this country 
is the “leading uranium producer of the 
Free World and is currently furnishing 
approximately 50 per cent of its 
uranium supply.” The report went on 
with this very significant statement, 
“The uranium supply is no longer a 
limiting factor in either the civilian or 
the military atomic energy programs.” 

Accepting the criterion that there is a 
tremendous potential of energy in 
uranium and thorium, it is appropriate 
to inquire into the uses which will be 
made of this energy. I can only surmise 
that the weapons program will make 
use of fissionable material for some time 
to come, but such applications should 
not interfere with the supply of fission- 
able materials for nonweapon uses. 
Also, I believe it is fairly obvious that 
the rate of developing the useful appli- 
cations of atomic fission is dependent 
primarily upon the progress made in 
solving the technological problems. On 
this count, I am definitely optimistic. 
In reviewing the advances in technology 
during the past decade, I find two dis- 
tinct impressions which stand out. The 
first is the seemingly never-ending pa- 
rade of technical problems which must 
be solved in attempting to develop 
workable means of using nuclear en- 
ergy. The second impression is, fortu- 
nately, the apparently inexhaustible 
capacity of American engineers and 
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scientists for solving these technical 
problems. Therefore, in stargazing 
four decades ahead, I do not belittle the 
magnitude of the technical job ahead, 
but confidently expect that the hurdles 
encountered along the way will be over- 
come. 


N at least two fields, Weaver said, this 
is not stargazing. He pointed out that, 

as of today, it has been practically demon- 
strated that atomic power can produce 
substantial quantities of useful power. 
Perhaps the most dramatic application of 
nuclear power thus far is the plant which 
has driven the submarine Nautilus over 
60,000 miles. The outstanding perform- 
ance of the world’s first nuclear vessel has 
paved the way for a nuclear Navy. 
Further, Weaver noted, nuclear power for 
tankers, cargo vessels, and passenger 
ships should not be far behind, for the 
technology evolving from the development 
of naval plants will certainly be applied 
to these other uses. “I think there is no 
question but that all large, long-haul 
ocean-going vessels will be nuclear-pow- 
ered well before the year 2000,” he said. 
The second field is the use of nuclear 
fission to provide electricity in large quan- 
tities, Weaver continued. The first full- 
scale atomic power station for generating 
electricity at Shippingport, Pennsylvania, 
is well advanced and is scheduled for oper- 
ation late this year. It will generate a 
minimum of 60,000 kilowatts of electricity 
which will be fed into the transmission 
lines of the Duquesne Light Company in 
the Pittsburgh area. Over one million 
kilowatts of electrical generating capacity 
have been announced thus far in projects 
for developing civilian atomic power in 
this country. These kilowatts should be 
available by 1962. It is likely that the in- 
stalled nuclear electrical capacity of the 
United States will increase to between 50 
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to 70 million kilowatts by 1975. The 
British are operating a large electric-gen- 
erating plant as a by-product of their Cal- 
der Hall plutonium plant, and the design 
or construction of other similar plants in 
England is under way. 


€6/7P°HE question today is not whether 

or not electricity from nuclear fis- 
sion is necessary or feasible,” Weaver 
said. “The question being discussed most 
is—when will atomic power be economi- 
cally competitive with other fuels? By the 
year 2000 this will have long since been 
answered. By that time I am sure that 
energy from the nucleus of the atom will 
provide far more electrical power than 
that derived from any other fuel.” 

Weaver cited other reasons for opti- 
mism about nuclear power assuming a 
commanding role in the period from 1980 
to 2000. “First,” he said, “we will know 
a lot more about reactors producing power 
from nuclear fission than we do today, 
and it would be surprising indeed if they 
were not much simpler to build and oper- 
ate than they are now, or than they will 
be in 1965, for that matter. Secondly, we 
know the AEC is conducting a sizable 
research program to release the power of 
the nucleus in a completely different way, 
generally known as a controlled thermo- 
nuclear reaction.” 

Following a technical break-through, 
additional time will be required to trans- 
late the technology from the laboratory 
into operating power plants. Weaver 
would not make any prediction as to when 
controlled nuclear fission will be with us 
in fact, “but the year 2000 is too far away, 
and our ingenuity is too great for me to 
ever suggest that it is not possible in this 
century.” 


A for quantitative estimates by the year 
2000, Weaver noted that few indus- 
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tries are as prudent as the electric utility 
industry in forecasting consumer needs in 
the years ahead. Their forecasts, however, 
give reliable estimates only up to the year 
1980. 

With today’s installed capacity at 
about 120 million kilowatts, the expected 
increase by 1980 is between three and five- 
fold. What will the increase be by the year 
2000? Weaver said a United Nations 
study postulates a possible four to seven- 
fold increase in world energy require- 
ments in the next fifty years. He con- 
tinued : 


Within this general climate of in- 
creased electrical power consumption in 
this country, it is appropriate that we 
consider some of the factors which tend 
to decrease power requirements. We are 
well aware that population, productiv- 
ity, and power go hand in hand, and 
their advances are reflected in the rising 
need for electrical power in America. 
Between now and the end of the century 
the population of this country is ex- 
pected to increase from 170 million to 
325 million persons. This is based on 
an annual growth rate of 1.5 per cent 
per year, and is in good agreement with 
the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

There also are factors which will 
conserve energy, one of these being 
efficiency. The combustion efficiency of 
bituminous coal is estimated to have 
risen from 3 per cent in 1900 to 18.5 
per cent in 1950. Other fuels are being 
used more efficiently. Electric central 
stations are getting seven times as many 
kilowatts of delivered energy out of a 
pound of coal today as they did in 1900. 
I am hopeful that by the year 2000 we 
will be able to obtain more output of 
electrical power per pound of nuclear 
fuel by supplementing the steam turbine 


with some means for converting nuclear 
energy to electricity without the use of 
a steam cycle. 


a the nuclear market is international 
in scope, the implications of foreign 
programs undoubtedly will have a signifi- 
cant bearing on domestic developments, 
Weaver pointed out. It is quite possible, 
he said, that the installation of nuclear 
generating capacity in foreign countries 
may initially proceed at a rate exceeding 
that in the United States, as evidenced by 
the Euratom objective. Obviously, he 
added, American industry stands to gain 
by its active participation in this foreign 
market, combining our know-how and re- 
sources with the need of other countries 
for new energy sources, with the result 
that valuable experience and technology 
gained thereby can be applied to our ex- 
panding domestic nuclear power program. 

Although stressing the requirements for 
electrical energy, other significant new 
applications of nuclear power are to be 
expected, Weaver said. He noted that a 
substantial share of the government’s re- 
actor development program is now being 
devoted to aircraft nuclear propulsion. 
Furthermore, there are the challenges of 
applying nuclear power for propulsion 
through other media—the stratosphere 
and eventually outer space. It does not 
seem unreasonable, he said, to assume that 
nuclear-powered missiles will play a 
prominent role in our defense plans by 
the year 2000, and that much progress will 
have been made in developing manned 
nuclear aircraft. 

In another field, nuclear process heating 
and space heating are virtually a certainty 
between now and the year 2000. Here 
again Weaver detects a double-barreled 
importance. Nuclear fuel will be called 
upon to assume much of the burden 
now carried by coal, petroleum, and nat- 
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ural gas. Perhaps, more importantly, 
nuclear energy will be needed to convert 
the increasingly precious coal to liquid and 
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gaseous fuels for those applications re- 
quiring them. 
—F. M. 








HE refusal of the U. S. Supreme 

Court (see ante, page 604) to review 
the decision of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to grant a license for private util- 
ity company construction of a dam at 
Hell’s Canyon on the Snake river in Idaho 
has brought a variety of editorial com- 
ment from the nation’s press. 

These were some of the comments from 
representative newspapers throughout the 
nation: 

The New York Journal of Commerce— 
“If the public power arguments had pre- 
vailed . . . the superior resources available 
to the central government would invariably 
tilt future decisions toward public as 
against private power projects. ... There 
is a full-sized job to be done, hence it is 
gratifying to have the Supreme Court ac- 
tion on Hell’s Canyon behind us. Con- 
sistent with the great traditions under 
which this nation has grown politically 
and economically . . . governmental activi- 
ties should supplement rather than sup- 
plant private activities in the provision of 
needed services. The final action in the 
Hell’s Canyon case is in full accord with 
this tradition.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch — “The 
Supreme Court’s refusal to review... 
places two responsibilities directly at the 
door of Congress. The first is to enact the 
bill offered by Senator Morse and twenty- 
seven colleagues for construction of a fed- 
eral project. . . . The second is to amend 
the Federal Power Act so that further mis- 
carriages of public interest by the FPC, 
like that at Hell’s Canyon, will become 
impossible. . . . The chief deficiency of the 
Power Act is that it is not specific enough. 
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It requires the FPC, when weighing the 
relative merits of public and private proj- 
ects, to select the one that offers the most 
‘comprehensive’ development of the re- 
sources. But it does not make clear what 
is meant by ‘comprehensive’—an omission 
which opened the way for the FPC to li- 
cense the Idaho Power Company to con- 
struct at Hell’s Canyon a three-dam proj- 
ect which is very far indeed from being 
comprehensive.” 


HE (Portland) Oregonian — “Tf the 
Senate again votes against supersed- 
ing the Federal Power Commission... 
that should end the matter. It is not 
fair to the Pacific Northwest nor to the 
private utility, which is investing millions 
in construction of Brownlee dam, to pro- 
long the Hell’s Canyon argument. . . . Let 
the federal dam bill be reported out and 
put to a final test without further delay.” 
The Washington (D.C.) Daily News— 
“The Supreme Court’s action has the ef- 
fect of saving the taxpayers, coast to coast, 
from a giveaway of $400 million or $500 
million of their money merely to es- 
tablish a government monopoly in an area 
a private utility could serve as well, or bet- 
ter, and more cheaply.” 

Newark Evening News—“The opinion 
won’t be pleasing to the public power ad- 
vocates but it makes sense.” 

The Hartford Courant—‘It seems non- 
sensical to insist on spending tax money 
when private companies are willing and 
able to go ahead. But that’s the way the 
public power lobby in Washington has 
tried to have it. . . . Meanwhile construc- 
tion has been pushed and progress has been 
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considerable. The power will be on hand 
when it is needed because this administra- 
tion refused to listen to those who think 
that only the state is equipped to build 
dams and provide power.” 


_pnesseninapcine legislation is ‘virtually 
our last chance’’ for a Hell’s Canyon 
high dam, C. Girard Davidson, the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association attorney, 
said after the highest court had denied 
review. Mr. Davidson added, however, 
that legal action was not ended. Robert Y. 
Thornton, Oregon attorney general, has 
appealed to the state supreme court the 
question of whether Idaho Power needs 
a permit from the Oregon Hydroelectric 
Commission. The company applied for a 
permit but did not get it. It then said it 
was not needed anyway and began con- 
struction. 


In a statement issued in Boise, T. E. 
Roach, president of Idaho Power, called 
the high court’s action “more a triumph 
for the orderly process of government 
than a victory for Idaho Power Com- 
pany.”’ He added: “It removes another of 
the many obstacles which the ‘public- 
power-or-nothing’ advocates have used in 
their efforts to discourage and prevent the 
Idaho Power Company from fulfilling its 
responsibilities to the people of this area.” 

Most puzzling reaction came from 
Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of the 
National Rural Electric Co-operative As- 
sociation, however, who said “The battle 
for a federal Hell’s Canyon dam is just 
warming up.” In a telegram to other 
public power advocates, Ellis urged them 
not to be discouraged. He said: “Hell’s 
Canyon yet will be built and the Supreme 
Court may yet reverse itself as usual.” 





Notes on Recent Publications 


Law oF AccounTING. Lawyers, account- 
ants, and corporate executives will find 
George S. Hills’ study of the law of ac- 
counting and financial statements a valu- 
able addition to their libraries. The author 
provides for the first time a detailed dis- 
cussion of the legal sufficiency and judicial 
interpretation of all types of accounting 
presentations, supported by a most exhaus- 
tive marshaling of legal and accounting 
authorities. 

The book covers all phases of financial 
accounting. In addition there are chapters 
on regulatory accounting and tax account- 
ing, as well as discussions of specialized 
topics, such as bookkeeping entries, false 
financial statements, and cash and stock 
dividends. In the public utility field, the 
author demonstrates that regulatory ac- 
counting is not the same as common ac- 
counting. George S. Hills is a member of 
the law firm of Rogers, Hoge & Hills, of 
New York city. He has spent twenty years 
in preparing the material which this book 
encompasses. 

THE Law or ACCOUNTING AND FINAN- 


CIAL STATEMENTS, by George S. Hills. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1957. Price, $10. 338 pp. 


Reguests for a report of the New England 
Governors’ Committee on Public Trans- 
portation, mentioned in an article by Her- 
bert Bratter appearing in the December 
20, 1956, issue of this magazine, have 
exhausted the committee’s supply. How- 
ever, copies may be obtained by writing to 
the American Transit Association, 292 
Madison avenue, New York 17, New 
York. The report is entitled “Local Public 
Transportation in New England,” Report 
No. 3 to the New England Governors’ 
Conference by the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Committee on Public Transporta- 
tion. It is concerned mainly with bus trans- 
it in average-size New England cities, al- 
though the basic recommendations are also 
reported applicable to larger metropolitan 
areas. The 36-page printed booklet incor- 
porates a report made for the committee 
by Simpson and Curtin, a Philadelphia 
transportation engineering firm. 
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Project Nears Completion 


5 ee U. S.-Canadian International 
Joint Commission recently reported 
that completion is expected in two or 
three months of a construction project to 
preserve the beauty of Niagara Falls and 


The March of 


Events 


increase hydroelectric power production 
on both sides of the Niagara river. 

The Niagara project was necessitated 
by the fact that the crest of the falls “has 
been eroding at an alarming rate for many 
years.” 


Alabama 


Tax Relief Held Vital to Transit 
Company 


HE Birmingham Transit Company 

must have “tax relief’ to survive, 
according to C. C. Owen, president of 
the state public service commission. Com- 
missioner Owen said the transit company, 
as well as all other transit companies over 
the nation, “are at the point of diminish- 
ing returns.”’ Raising rates does not seem 


to be the answer to transit problems, he 
said. He said it appeared to him “that the 
additional revenue will have to come from 
tax relief.”” He intimated there were two 
choices : 

1. For the city of Birmingham to dis- 
continue its city taxes on the transit com- 
pany, amounting to about $165,000 a 
year. 

2. For the city to take over the transit 
company. 


California 


Plan to Base Power Rates on 
Costs Proposed 


a CALIFORNIA Epison Com- 
PANY recently proposed to link its 
rates directly with rising production costs 
by means of an “escalator clause” pact 
with the state public utilities commission. 

Under the plan, according to Robert P. 
O’Brien, Edison vice president in charge 
of rates, when costs went up rates would 
automatically follow in a manner com- 
parable with labor contracts which con- 
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nect wages to cost-of-living variations. 

Commissioner Ray E. Untereiner said 
the new plan could not be considered at 
current hearings where Edison is seeking 
an annual rate increase totaling $34 mil- 
lion. 

O’Brien pointed out that with rates 
geared to rise as costs of wages, fuel, 
taxes, and other production necessities 
rose, there would be no need for frequent 
applications to the commission for rate 
changes. 

Objections to the proposal were filed 
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at once by the California Manufacturers 
Association and the cities of Azusa, Col- 
ton, Long Beach, Pasadena, and River- 
side. 


Gas Rate Raise Asked 


AN application seeking authorization to 
increase wholesale gas rates was 
filed early this month by Pacific Lighting 
Gas Supply Company with the state public 
utilities commission. 


The amount requested by the company 
is $2,217,000, which would increase net 
revenue by $1,020,000, after taxes. The 
increase, if granted, would affect the com- 
pany’s only two customers—Southern 
California Gas Company and Southern 
Counties Gas Company. 

If an increase is not allowed, Pacific 
Lighting Gas Supply Company estimates 
that its rate of return will fall to 4.58 per 
cent during 1958. 


Maryland 


Transit Director Appointed 


a D’Alesandro of Baltimore re- 
cently announced the appointment 
of Henry A. Barnes to be city transit 
director in charge of co-ordinating at- 
tempts to improve Baltimore’s mass trans- 
portation system. 

Going on television to give his side of 


the transit dispute, the mayor also dis- 
closed he would make another effort to 
give Baltimoreans “the right to vote for 
or against public ownership of transit 
facilities.”” His package plan for a refer- 
endum on the question of public owner- 
ship failed in the state legislature early 
this month. 


Nebraska 


Chamber in Favor of Donation 
Bill 

Lo board of directors of the Lincoln 
chamber of commerce favors a legis- 

lative bill (LB 362) dealing with contri- 

butions to charities and support of non- 

profit civic organizations by publicly 

owned utilities. 

The bill would affect Nebraska’s public 
power districts, which have in the past en- 
countered legal difficulties in contributing 
to Community Chest drives and other 
charities. 

The general manager of the Lincoln 
chamber said the directors favor both ele- 
ments in the bill, but feel that each aspect 
should be handled as a special bill, because 
of the distinction between contributions to 
charity and financial support of organiza- 
tions which in turn directly benefit the 
utility. 


He said that utilities, like the power dis- 
tricts, have been advised by their attorneys 
that it is legal for the utilities to give sup- 
port to chambers of commerce. 


Bill Requiring Utility Service to 
Cities OK’d 
A BILL requiring utilities to furnish 
wholesale service to a city after the 
city has taken over the utility’s local retail 
distribution system by condemnation was 
approved by the state legislature’s public 
works committee recently. 
The measure, LB 150, is the result of 
a dispute between the city of Bayard and 
the North Central Gas Company. Bayard 
seeks to acquire North Central’s distribu- 
tion system with North Central continu- 
ing to furnish gas to the city at wholesale. 
Litigation growing out of the case was 
pending in the state supreme court. 
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Pennsylvania 


Gas Bill Raise Blocked 


. state public utility commission 
last month blocked for six months an 
estimated $6,473,720-a-year natural gas 
rate increase asked by the Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh, for 
its 246,500 consumers in 25 counties. At 
the same time the commission ordered an 
investigation to determine whether the 
raise is justified. 

The company filed the increase early 
in March to go in effect in two parts, 
$1,518,115 on May 12th and $4,955,605 
on May 13th. 

The first is designed, the company said, 
to recover only the increased cost of gas 
which it buys. It would cover higher 
charges it is now paying or will pay as a 
result of proposed increases filed by five 


major suppliers with the Federal Power 
Commission, it added. The second is in- 
tended to offset higher costs of labor, pipe- 
lines, and materials, allow a “reasonable 
return to maintain its financial stability,” 
Manufacturers told the commission. 


Curb on Auto Pools Urged 


CANONSBURG bus operator wants the 
state public utility commission to 
regulate neighborhood car pools. The bus 
line operator, testifying before the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Mass Urban Trans- 
portation, contends auto combines devel- 
oped in the war years to save gasoline and 
tires now constitute “unfair competition” 
for other carriers. 
He charged car pools had robbed bus 
lines of passengers but are required to 
prove no responsibility whatever. 


Vermont 


Senate Defeats Line Proposal 


HE state senate late last month de- 
feated a bill which would have pro- 
vided for state construction, ownership, 
and operation of transmission facilities for 
power from the St. Lawrence hydroelec- 
tric project. 
Vermont will receive 100,000 kilowatts 
of St. Lawrence power. Cost of construc- 


tion of the transmission system has been 
estimated at between $10 million and $15 
million, depending on what existing facili- 
ties are used. 

The rejected bill had been opposed by 
Governor Johnson, the state public service 
commission, the Associated Industries of 
Vermont, and private utilities. It was ad- 
vocated by co-operative and municipal sys- 
tems and by organized labor. 


Washington 


Power Commission Abolished 
Po eceanagge Rosellini recently signed 

into Washington state law a bill 
abolishing the state power commission 
and transferring its powers to joint oper- 
ating agencies. 

The governor also approved a com- 
panion measure, listed as SB 281, which 
creates a division of power resources 
under the state department of conservation 
and development to take over records of 
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the state power commission and make 
studies of the feasibility of a steam power- 
generating plant. 

The bill abolishing the power commis- 
sion, listed as Substitute SB 280, author- 
izes two or more cities or public utility 
districts to join to form joint operating 
agencies. Such agencies were given au- 
thority to acquire coal-bearing lands. Coal 
in the Roslyn-Cle Elum area has been pro- 
posed as a source of fuel for a steam plant. 
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Trends and Topics 


Communications Services Subject to Regulation 


oe decisions by the California commission and the Missouri commission 
present this interesting question: What are common carrier communica- 
tions services subject to commission regulation? The California decision (17 
PUR3d 200) reviewed in Pustic Uririties FortNIGHTLY, March 28, 1957, 
at page 491, was a determination that the commission has jurisdiction over 
the leasing and maintenance of mobile telephone equipment supplied by a 
regulated telephone company, and over rates for such service. The Missouri 
decision, in Re Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. Case No. 13,525, March 25, 
1957, determined that loud-speaker paging service supplied by the company 
is a public utility service subject to regulation by the commission, for which 
rates may be filed by the telephone company. 


Facilities Supplementing Telephonic Communication 


Various types of service differing from ordinary telephone service may be 
involved in controversies over the scope of regulation. The California commis- 
sion noted that Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company furnishes service 
“analogous to private mobile radio service,” including private leased line 
service, local private lines, telemetering service, code-calling equipment, loud- 
speaker paging equipment, and buzzer equipment. The ioud-speaker paging 
service involved in the Missouri case is used by hospitals, department stores, 
hotels, large manufacturing plants, bus terminals, and the like. Its primary 
purpose is for summoning persons to the telephone. The company does not 
sell or lease the equipment used in this service to its patrons. Loud-speaker 
paging equipment is separated into two classifications, “in switchboards” and 
“not in switchboards,” meaning a physical connection or not of such paging 
facilities with the telephone switchboard which carries usual telephonic com- 
munications. 

Those protesting against the classification of this service as a public utility 
telephone service included persons not offering a paging service as such but 
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selling or leasing to their customers all manner and kinds of equipment for 
such paging uses. That is their business. At times Bell buys equipment from 
them. They contended that Bell’s paging service is a private communication 
system rather than a part of its “common carrier communication service,” 
whether the equipment used therefor is or is not attached to the switchboard 
“and most certainly when not so attached.” They argued that this equipment 
being used entirely independent of the telephone system, with no connection 
with communications circuits, makes the paging system purely a private com- 
munication service. 

On the other hand, Bell argued that the dominant purpose of its paging 
service is to summon persons to the telephone, which thereby makes the paging 
service a part of its “common carrier communication service.” When one per- 
son seeks to use the telephone as a means of communicating with another, he 
normally would reach the person sought. Otherwise there could be no com- 
munication between them by that effort. If such person called is not presently at 
his telephone and by means of this paging service is summoned thereto, the 
paging service, said the commission, is certainly used to facilitate telephonic 
communication and to play its part therein. 


~ Question of Unlawful Competition 


Aside from the question of public utility status of these supplemental services 
supplied by telephone companies, there is involved the question of unfair com- 
petition and a decree by a federal court enjoining companies in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company system from engaging in any business 
other than the furnishing of common carrier communication. Those opposing 
the company’s activities urged that these supplemental services by a large 
telephone company are unfairly competitive with small private business con- 
cerns offering similar service. 

Both the California commission and the Missouri commission disagreed with 
this contention. The California commission noted that there was no proof as 
to the company’s intent to avoid the consent decree of the federal court, and, 
moreover, in any event it was for the federal courts and not for the commission 
to implement their decisions. The Missouri commission, after discussing the 
wording of the injunctive decree, concluded that the company when operating 
its paging service is not violating the injunction. 

This decree enjoins Bell from “engaging in any business other than the 
furnishing of common carrier communications service.” Common carrier com- 
munications services, according to the court, include “any communications 
service or facility, the charges for which are subject to regulation under 
existing laws of any state.” Obviously, said the commission, the paging service 
is a “communication service or facility.” It is used primarily to summon per- 
sons to the telephone and is a facility which contributes to and plays a part 
in telephonic communication whether its transmitting equipment is attached 
to the switchboard or not. 

Both the California commission and the Missouri commission concluded that 
under the laws of those states the supplemental services supplied by the tele- 
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phone company are subject to regulation and therefore, in harmony with the 
court’s decree, these services may be supplied under state commission regula- 
tion. The California commission found that competition of regulated companies 
with the nonregulated, if it is unfair at all, is more likely to be unfair to the 
regulated than to the nonregulated competitors. The telephone company is 
required to make charges which are fully compensatory. It is under the dis- 
advantage of being unable to enter into price competition with its competitors 
to secure the business of particularly desirable customers. It is required to 
serve customers its competitors may not elect to serve. 





Review of Current Cases 


Gas Rate Increase Granted with Rate of Return 
Based on Capital Cost 


S an investigation on its own mo- 
tion, the Pennsylvania commission 
authorized the Peoples Natural Gas Com- 
pany to increase rates sufficiently to pro- 
duce allowable revenues of $55,612,000, 
an increase of $1,288,000. The rate of 
return on a fair value rate base of $97 
million was calculated to be 6.4 per cent. 
Increased costs for purchased gas, wages, 
materials and supplies, and taxes were 
cited by the company as necessitating the 
rate increase. Substantial additions to 
plant were also noted. 

The commission approved a proposed 
minimum monthly charge for industrial 
customers using in excess of 500 Mcf of 
gas per month. This minimum was based 
on 15 per cent of the greatest monthly bill 
for any of the immediately preceding bill- 
ing months of December, January, Febru- 
ary, or March. For industrial customers 
using less than 500 Mcf of gas per month, 
the commission prescribed a minimum 
charge of $5. First block charges of $1.75 
and $2.75 were authorized for nonheating 
and space-heating customers, respectively. 


Trended Original Cost 


The company submitted a valuation 


based on original cost along with valua- 
tions based on trended original cost at the 
average price levels of 1955, 1953-55, 
and 1951-1955. Generally, trended origi- 
nal cost at the average prices of 1955 was 
determined by applying trending factors 
to the original cost by years of installa- 
tion. The relationship of 3-year (1953- 
55) and 5-year (1951-55) average in- 
dex numbers to corresponding 1955 in- 
dex numbers was then determined to de- 
rive 3-year and 5-year average trending 
factors. The commission found the results 
of the process generally acceptable. 


Return and Cost of Capital 


Under Pennsylvania law the commis- 
sion is required to give consideration, 
among other things, to original cost and 
to reproduction cost (or trended original 
cost). A rate of return of 7 per cent was 
claimed on the basis of cost of capital 
alleged to range from 6.88 per cent to 
7.38 per cent. Since Peoples Natural Gas 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Company and obtains 
all its capital from the latter, the claimed 
rate of return was based on the cost of 
capital to Consolidated. 
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The actual capital structure of Consoli- 
dated at the end of 1955 consisted of 
approximately 30 per cent long-term debt 
and 70 per cent common equity. Besides 
computing cost of capital on this capital 
structure, Peoples also submitted a com- 
posite cost of capital on a capitalization 
of 50 per cent debt and 50 per cent equity, 
the latter being offered as more typical of 
the natural gas distribution industry. The 
average capital structure of a group of 12 
fairly comparable natural gas distribution 
companies for the period 1951-55 was 
53 per cent debt capital, 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and 40 per cent common 
equity. 

The historical cost of Consolidated’s 
debt capital was 3.05 per cent, which is 
below the current cost of new debt money. 
In determining the cost of common equity 
capital, Peoples gave special significance 
and weight to earnings-book value ratios. 

While earnings-book value ratios indi- 
cate the rate of return actually earned on 
common equity capital originally invested 
or accumulated in the enterprise, the com- 
mission said, they are not a measure of 
the return required by investors under 
present conditions. They therefore do not 
represent evidence of the cost to attract 
common equity capital currently. On the 
other hand, the use of representative earn- 
ings-price ratios in finding a fair rate of 
return allows a return on the equity por- 
tion of fair value at the current rate for 
equity capital actually required by inves- 
tors, the commission asserted. Further- 
more, current earnings-price ratios recog- 
nize growth in retained earnings. 

It was noted that Consolidated’s com- 
mon stock traded in the market at an aver- 
age earnings-price ratio of 8.43 per cent 
and at a yield of 4.38 per cent during the 
period 1951-55. These ratios were re- 
lated to the 65-70 per cent common equity 
proportions in Consolidated’s capitaliza- 
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tion and to its average dividend pay-out 
of 53 per cent. The average earnings-price 
ratio of a selective group of 12 natural gas 
common stocks for the same period was 
7.80 per cent, and the average yield was 
5.40 per cent. The average dividend pay- 
out of the group was 72 per cent and the 
average common equity ratio was 40 per 
cent. 

A comparison of these ratios indi- 
cates a high credit standing of Consoli- 
dated with investors. 

In claiming a 7 per cent return, Peoples 
gave special significance to financial and 
other economic statistics, the relative price 
level, and the state of the national econ- 
omy. 

Investors, the commission noted, are 
aware of the economic climate in general, 
and they reflect this knowledge in the 
price they pay for securities. Therefore 
the capital market statistics on which the 
cost of capital is based reflect all of these 
economic considerations. Peoples’ special 
claim on this ground was held to be un- 
justified. 

The commission determined that a fair 
rate of return for Peoples could be deter- 
mined reasonably on the basis of a capital 
structure of 40-50 per cent debt and 50-60 
per cent common equity. Considering all 
the evidence, a fair rate of return was 
fixed at 6.40 per cent. 


Election Not to Take Accelerated 
Depreciation 

Peoples’ claim for income taxes was 
based on straight-line depreciation since 
it elected not to take accelerated deprecia- 
tion. The city of Pittsburgh raised the 
question whether the commission may 
allow as an operating expense only the tax 
which would be payable if the utility had 
availed itself of accelerated depreciation. 

The commission noted that allowance 
of taxes actually paid was well established 
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in Pennsylvania. The commission may not 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
utility unless there has been an abuse of 
managerial discretion. The exercise of the 
option to take or not to take accelerated 
depreciation cannot be considered an abuse 
of discretion. 

The commission warned, however, that 
if a company, after securing rates based 
on straight-line depreciation, suddenly de- 
cides to take accelerated depreciation, ex- 
cessive earnings would be open to investi- 
gation. The utility should be on notice, it 
was observed, that minimization of taxes 
by way of accelerated depreciation consti- 
tutes a tax saving, not a tax deferral, 
which must inure to the benefit of the 
consumer. 


e 


Working Capital 

The claimed amount for materials and 
supplies was allowed. But since the re- 
quirement for cash working capital and 
minimum cash bank balance were more 
than offset by accrued taxes, these items 
were disallowed. Pennsylvania Pub. Util- 
ity Commission et al. v. Peoples Nat. Gas 
Co. C. 16591, C. 16592, C. 16594, Febru- 
ary 26, 1957. 

At the same time the Peoples decision 
was handed down, another rate case in- 
volving Pennsylvania Gas Company was 
decided. It contains issues and rulings 
similar to those presented in the instant 
proceeding. Pennsylvania Pub. Utility 
Commission v. Pennsylvania Gas Co. C. 


16606, February 26, 1957. 


End Result More Important Than Return 


je Louisiana commission adhered to 


the view that the end result was more 
important in determining the rates of a 
small telephone company than finding a 
rate of return on the rate base. In approv- 
ing an application for a rate increase, as 
modified, the commission commented that 
it would be derelict in its duty if it arbi- 
trarily chose an over-all return of 6 per 
cent for a utility that borrowed 90 per 
cent of its capital at an interest rate of 
only 2 per cent, thus allowing a return 
of about 42 per cent on equity capital. 
Citing the Hope Natural Gas case 
(1944) 320 US 591, 51 PUR NS 193, 
the commission stated that its rate-making 
function ended when it set rates that pro- 
duced a reasonable end result. The earn- 
ing requirements that would produce such 
a reasonable end result had first to be 
determined. Then, if anyone wished to 
find out what the percentage rate of return 
was, either out of academic interest or 
even idle curiosity, that end result in dol- 


lars could be divided by the rate base and 
such a percentage figure could be arith- 
metically arrived at. The percentage, in 
the commission’s opinion, would have lit- 
tle or no relevancy to the basic problem— 
to provide sufficient earnings to pay inter- 
est on outstanding debts plus a reasonable 
return on equity capital, regardless of 
what particular percentage that figure 
might represent. 


Debt Amortization in Return 


Representatives of independent tele- 
phone companies had advanced the theory 
that the rates fixed should provide not 
only the interest on debt and a return to 
the equity holders, but sufficient funds to 
amortize the debt. The commission held 
such a theory definitely unsound. 

An exhaustive search turned up only 
one case where a utility had attempted to 
establish rates that would provide interest 
and amortization of debt. In Wisconsin 
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Southern Gas Co. (1953) 100 PUR NS 
71, the commission had held that it was 
not the function of the rate of return to 
provide cash for debt amortization, since 
this would require consumers to share in 
the capital cost of the enterprise without 
participating in the earnings and would 


violate the fundamental concepts of regu- 
lation. On the other hand, said the com- 
mission, many cases have held that cost 
of money is a reasonable test of a rate of 
return. Ex Parte LaSalle Teleph. Co., Inc. 
Order No. 7083, No. 7094, December 14, 
1956. 


Telephone Rates Raised on Showing of Increased Costs 


‘to a showing of increased wage and 
maintenance costs, along with a net 
loss in 1956, a small telephone company 
was authorized by the Missouri commis- 
sion to file increased exchange rates. A 
rate of return of 6.5 per cent was allowed 
as reasonable on an estimated net rate base 
developed by the Missouri commission 
staff. 

The staff obtained an amount for tele- 
phone plant and equipment from the com- 
pany’s federal income tax reports dating 


back to 1951, in lieu of any value shown 


on the company’s books. Additions and 
depreciation to date were calculated and 
applied, resulting, with the addition of 
working capital, in an estimated rate base. 
The company was directed henceforth to 


maintain its books and records in accord- 
ance with the Uniform System of Ac- 
counts for small telephone companies. 

Asking a rate increase which the com- 
mission ascertained would provide a rate 
of return of about 15 per cent, the com- 
pany urged that such revenues were re- 
quired to finance much needed plant and 
equipment improvements. The commis- 
sion pointed out, however, that it is the 
responsibility of the utility to provide 
capital for additions to plant and equip- 
ment, not the subscribers’ obligation. Af- 
ter the company has made the capital in- 
vestment, said the commission, it will then 
be entitled to earn a fair return on such 
investment. Re Worth Mut. Teleph. Co. 
Case No. 13,526, March 5, 1957. 


Telephone Company Ordered to Extend Service Despite 
Presence of Co-operative 


eee company contended, when 
prospective customers applied for 
an order requiring extension of service 
in a certain area, that a co-operative which 
had filed a service area map covering the 
territory, annual reports, and rate sched- 
ules was the organization that should be 
directed to serve the territory. The Mis- 
souri commission did not agree, pointing 
out that no jurisdiction over the co-opera- 
tive existed except with respect to prop- 
erty within a certain city which the co- 
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operative had dedicated, and was using, to 
furnish telephonic communication, for 
hire, to the public. 

The filing of annual reports, tariff rate 
schedules, and a service area map was 
consistent with the co-operative’s duty to 
report public utility operations in that city, 
said the commission. Matters in the filings 
which related to operations in rural areas, 
not under the commission’s jurisdiction, 
were regarded as surplusage. Making such 
filings was held no indication of any pro- 
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fession of service or dedication of other 
property to public use as against clear 
and convincing testimony to the contrary. 


Confiscation Plea Not Valid 


A further contention was that the com- 
pany could not, within constitutional 
limits, be required to serve beyond the 
area which it professed to serve and at a 
financial sacrifice. The commission held 
that such contention overlooks the pro- 
tection afforded the company of earning 
a fair return on added investment in facili- 
ties and in the operation of extension rules 
on file. Such protection should alleviate, 
if not prevent, confiscation. A plea of con- 
fiscation, said the commission, is lodged 
with more propriety in a case where there 
is a lack of a rate structure sufficient to 
support a profitable operation than in a 
case where the inadequacy of extension 
tules in serving new customers would re- 
sult in confiscation. 


Competition with Co-operative 


The company also argued that an order 
requiring service would compel it, against 
its will, to engage in competition with the 
co-operative. Moving the boundary line 
would provoke other requests to do so 
until finally all of the co-operative’s terri- 
tory would be served by the company. The 
commission agreed, recalling the testi- 
mony of a witness to the effect that at 
least 80 per cent of the co-operative’s cus- 


e 


tomers would take the company’s services. 

The company, however, was in a good 
position to extend existing facilities to 
reach the complainants, and others, in this 
territory because it had an 11-pair cable 
line within three miles, capable of serving 
a number of customers. The case had to be 
decided, not on whether the company was 
reluctant to enter the territory of another, 
but on the basis of public need. 


Public Need 


The commission concluded that public 
interest supported the extension of serv- 
ice. If complainant’s request was denied, 
regulated public utility service, for hire, 
could not be obtained because no other 
public utility was serving in, or even near, 
the area. The only semblance of service 
which could be obtained was from the co- 
operative, provided the customers built 
and maintained their own lines to a city 
three to four miles away. 

The co-operative’s service was poor and 
wholly inadequate for modern-day needs. 
Although the co-operative’s management 
had tried to have lines kept in good order, 
improvements depended upon whether or 
not patrons would rehabilitate their lines 
and keep them in good working order. 
The commission ordered a change in the 
service area map to include the territory 
in question. Holder et al. v. Southwestern 
Bell Teleph. Co. Case No. 13,530, March 
13, 1957. 


Southern Bell Wins Injunction on Confiscation Issue 
On Evidence of Actual Operations under Rate Order 


hime BELL TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY has won a decision 
from the Tennessee chancery court declar- 
ing a rate order of the Tennessee commis- 
sion confiscatory and unconstitutional and 
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enjoining the commission from interfer- 
ing with the company’s placing into effect 
the rates which it originally filed. 

In the initial proceedings before the 
commission (12 PUR3d 170), the com- 
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pany asked for rates based on a fair value 
rate base. This was denied. The commis- 
sion adopted a net investment rate base 
and allowed rates which it determined 
would produce a rate of return of 6.1 per 
cent. f 

On review (14 PUR3d 278), the chan- 
cery court held that a present fair value 
rate base was not required under Tennes- 
see law, that the commission was bound 
only to determine rates that were “just 
and reasonable.”’ Injunctive relief was de- 
nied. Next, the company complained that 
the prescribed rates were confiscatory and 
unconstitutional even under the commis- 
sion’s own formula and again sought in- 
junctive relief. This time Southern Bell 
won, though the court reaffirmed its 
earlier holding on the present fair value 
question. | 


Admissibility of Operating Data 


On the question of confiscation the com- 
mission was directed on remand to take 
and certify to the court evidence of the 
company’s actual operating experience un- 
der the rate order, covering a period of 
four months. The commission argued that 
consideration of the operating experience 
under the order was beyond the scope of 
review by the court. The introduction of 
such evidence, it was said, amounted to 
the institution of a new rate case, contrary 
to the governing statutes. 

The court, however, found nothing in 
the statutes to indicate a legislative intent 
to exclude such evidence from judicial 
consideration in rate cases. Doubt was ex- 
pressed that such evidence could be ex- 
cluded where the utility comes into equity 
for protection against confiscation. It is 
not only within the power of the court, 
but is its duty, said the court, to receive 
and consider evidence of the company’s 
actual operating experience under the rate 
order to test its constitutionality. 
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Deficiency in Allowed Return 


On this evidence, which was not con- 
troverted, the company relied most 
strongly to establish its contention that 
the order was confiscatory. This operating 
evidence showed that the company’s actual 
rate of return on its net average invest- 
ment was only 4.01 per cent, 2.09 per cent 
less than the 6.10 per cent allowed by the 
commission. The deficiency was the result, 
it was said, of the commission’s failure in 
its order of January 26, 1956, to give 
effect to a 1955 wage increase, additions 
to plant prior to the order, a 1955 increase 
in taxes, and a 1955 increase in deprecia- 
tion expense. 

That the company was not earning the 
allowed rate of return on the rate base, the 
court indicated, would not compel a deter- 
mination that the rate order was confisca- 
tory. What had to be determined was 
whether the actual, realized rate of return 
was just under the proven circumstances. 


Cost of Equity Capital 


A satisfactory approach to the problem, 
said the court, is to examine the return 
being realized upon equity capital and 
compare such return with the company’s 
competitive cost of capital. The return on 
equity capital is a basic constitutional test 
of confiscation. The cost of capital to the 
company becomes a factor in rate making 
when it is shown that in order for the 
utility to perform its obligations to the 
public it is necessary for it to attract addi- 
tional capital. The commission, in its or- 
der, recognized the company’s need to 
raise additional capital. 

It was shown in the new evidence that, 
assuming the 45 per cent debt ratio im- 
posed by the commission, the return being 
realized by the company on equity capital 
was only 5.14 per cent. The minimum re- 
turn on equity capital found necessary by 
the commission, however, was 7.60 per 
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cent, a difference of 2.46 per cent, or 
nearly $4 million in gross revenue. Calcu- 
lating the return on equity capital on the 
basis of the company’s actual debt ratio, 
the deficiency increased to 3.58 per cent, 
or more than $8 million in gross revenue. 
Therefore, the court observed, accepting 
the commission’s finding as to minimum 
required return on equity capital, the un- 
contradicted proof showed that the rates 
prescribed did not produce the required 
return, but substantially less. 

The court concluded that the rate order 
did not allow a “just and reasonable” rate 
of return and was thus confiscatory and 
unconstitutional. Examining the total ef- 
fect of the rate order, the court found it 
confiscatory “because it does not allow a 
sufficient return to the complainant to en- 
able it to attract and obtain necessary ad- 
ditional capital which is needed by it to 
perform the service required of it by the 
rate order itself.”’ 


Injunctive Relief Chosen 


The questions of admissibility of evi- 
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dence and confiscation disposed of, the 
court turned to the relief to be granted. 
The rate order being invalid, the cause 
could either be remanded to the commis- 
sion for the fixing of reasonable rates or 
the commission could be enjoined from in- 
terfering with the company’s placing into 
effect the original rates which it filed at 
the institution of the proceedings before 
the commission. The court chose the lat- 
ter course in view of its experience with 
the commission’s unwilling action on the 
remand of the case for the taking of the 
additional evidence. 

Until the commission’s statutory power 
to fix rates is validly exercised, the court 
observed, the utility has a common-law 
right to fix its own rates. The rates filed 
by it at the commencement of this pro- 
ceeding were the rates which it had a right 
to collect. 

Nor is the granting of the injunc- 
tive relief judicial rate making, the 
court declared. Southern Bell Teleph. & 
Teleg. Co. v. Tennessee Pub. Service 
Commission et al. No. 77381, February 
ai, T9357. 


Electric Company Has Power to Appropriate Land 
For Ash Disposal 


PENNSYLVANIA equity court decided 

that an electric company had power 
to appropriate land by eminent domain 
for the disposal of ashes produced in its 
steam-generating plant. Under a Pennsyl- 
vania statute electric companies are given 
power ““To appropriate property . . . neces- 
sary for its corporate use in . . . operation 
or maintenance of its . . . plants, works, 
equipment, and facilities for generating 
electric light, heat, and power .. .” The 
statute further provides for preliminary 
approval by the commission before a com- 
pany may exercise such power. 
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A landowner sought, in this case, to 
enjoin the commission from entertaining 
an application by the company for permis- 
sion to acquire his land for ash disposal 
purposes. It was urged that storage of 
ashes resulting from the operation of a 
steam-generating plant is not necessary as 
an integral part of the electric power-gen- 
erating activity. Moreover, it was claimed 
that the company had other facilities for 
the disposal of ashes and that it could 
haul them away by highway or rail. 

The court found that the disposal of 
ashes near the plant would be convenient 
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and economical for the company. It found 
also that ash disposal facilities were an 
integral part of the company’s generating 
operations, within the meaning of the 
statute. 

On the landowner’s own suggestion 
that other disposal facilities were avail- 
able to the company, the court observed 
that that matter went not to the existence 


€ 


of the power, which was the issue before 
the court, but to the exercise of the power, 
which was an administrative matter for 
the commission’s determination. The re- 
quested injunction was denied and the suit 
dismissed. Toler et al. v. Pennsylvania 
Pub. Utility Commission et al. Equity 
Docket No. 2182, October 15, 1956, 
March 6, 1957. 


Gas Rates Changed from Volumetric to Therm Basis 


+ ie Florida commission authorized a 
gas company to change its rates for 
manufactured gas from a volumetric to 
an equivalent therm basis. The company 
contemplates increasing the therm content 
from time to time until it reaches 1,000 
Btu’s per cubic foot, which is the approxi- 
mate heating value of natural gas. 

Since increasing the therm content from 
525 Btu to the present 709 Btu, the com- 
pany has been using a multiplying factor 
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Carrier Must Not Swap 


HE North Carolina commission or- 

dered a contract motor carrier to 
cease operating in excess of the authority 
granted upon a showing that the carrier 
had followed the custom of swapping 
operating authority by reciprocal arrange- 
ments with an irregular route common 
carrier. 

The only consideration which the con- 
tract carrier had given to rules and regu- 
lations, pointed out the commission, was 
that a paper-writing purporting to be an 
equipment lease agreement had been exe- 
cuted and signed by the parties, and that 
applicable tariff charges had been applied 
to the movement of property involved on 
the lessee’s bills for service. The evidence, 
however, plainly showed that the contract 
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of 1.35 in computing bills. As the heating 
content is changed in the future, necessity 
for commission authority to use compen- 
sating multiplying factors will be elimi- 
nated by changing rate schedules from 
volume to therms. The customer will sim- 
ply pay for the therms used rather than 
the equivalent volume with the multiply- 
ing factor. Re Peoples Water & Gas Co. 
Docket No. 4996-GU, Order No. 2454, 
March 6, 1957. 


Operating Authority 


carrier dispatched its transportation equip- 
ment to the point of origin, directed its 
drivers in the full transportation opera- 
tion, and that the movement of the prop- 
erty was under its full and complete con- 
trol. 


Compensation Factor 


The irregular route common carrier 
had received no compensation for any 
service performed, including the rendition 
of freight charges, except the privilege to 
use the interstate operating authority of 
the contract carrier when found to be 
convenient. It was admitted that the con- 
tract carrier received published tariff 
charges for the service performed by its 
transportation equipment, that it had an 
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agreement with the irregular route com- 
mon carrier to swap or trade or allow the 
use of operating authority at the conven- 
ience of each of the parties, and that when 
the need arose for the contract carrier to 
transport property under the operating 
authority of the irregular route common 
carrier, it would simply notify that car- 
rier that it was dispatching trucks to the 
point of origin and proceed to perform the 
transportation service, receiving full com- 
pensation. 

To contend that such an operation com- 
plied with statutory and commission rules 
and regulations as to the leasing of equip- 


4 


ment, said the commission, was an abuse 
of the imagination. If such a practice 
could be interpreted or be permitted under 
the present laws, then statutes and com- 
mission rules should be put to rest. All 
carriers following the custom of swapping 
operating authority by reciprocal arrange- 
ments under the guise of an equipment 
lease, as in this case, should be ordered to 
cease and desist from such operation, and, 
upon failure to do so, should have their 
operating authority vacated and canceled. 
Asphalt & Petroleum Co. v. Petroleum 
Transit Co., Inc. Docket No. T-307, Sub 
7, February 8, 1957. 


ICC’s Holding That Peat Moss Is Not “Agricultural 
Commodity” Set Aside 


Bie United States district court set 
aside an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order holding that peat moss was 
not an agricultural commodity within the 
meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Since shippers of agricultural commodi- 
ties are exempt from permit requirements, 
the commission’s holding would not have 
left shippers free to get the best bargain 
they could from a motor carrier. 

For simplicity of discussion, said the 
court, assume that the commission arbi- 
trarily ruled that tomatoes are not an agri- 
cultural commodity. Such a plainly er- 
roneous determination would deprive a 
tomato farmer of the benefits Congress in- 
tended to confer by § 303(b) of the act; 
namely, those flowing from freedom to 
use unregulated motor carriers. The ship- 
pers had standing to seek court review and 
an injunction against commission enforce- 
ment of the order, and although the com- 
mission’s determination was entitled to 
deference by the court, the court was not 
precluded from passing upon the merits 
of the question. 


The court did not find any of the com- 
mission’s reasons for holding that peat 
moss was not an agricultural commodity 
persuasive. One of the reasons, that peat 
moss was not a crop which could be har- 
vested within any period of reasonable 
forecast, was considered insufficient to 
distinguish it from other wild products 
which were admittedly “agricultural” ; for 
example, long-lived, slow-growing trees. 


Expert Testimony 


Witnesses with expert qualifications, 
several of whom had also had farm ex- 
perience, had testified that peat moss was 
commonly regarded as an agricultural 
commodity. 

However, in the absence of any evi- 
dence in the record which suggested that 
peat moss could properly be classified in 
some nonagricultural category, said the 
court, no rational basis for disregarding 
the uniformity of expert opinion existed. 
The commission was held to have ex- 
ceeded the limits placed upon its statutory 
powers in excluding the interstate trans- 
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portation of peat moss from the exemp- 
tion provided by § 303(b) of the act. The 
orders were set aside and an injunction 


against their enforcement granted. Pre- 
mier Peat Moss Corp. et al. v. United 
States, 147 F Supp 169. 


Award of Chicago-Detroit Route to Airline Unsuccessfully 
Appealed by Rival Applicant 


A FEDERAL court of appeals has affirmed 
a Civil Aeronautics Board decision 
awarding temporary authority to North 
Central Airlines, Inc., to serve a route be- 
tween Chicago and Detroit via South 
Bend, Kalamazoo, and Ann Arbor. Lake 
Central Airlines, Inc., also seeking this au- 
thority, brought the review proceedings. 
American Airlines’ service over this route 
was temporarily suspended. 


CAB Findings Attacked 


Lake Central attacked the board’s find- 
ing that the route would integrate into 
North Central’s existing system better 
than into that of Lake Central. The prob- 
lem of the board on this aspect of the case, 
the court noted, was not so much one of 
resolving factual issues as of exercising 
its judgment. There was substantial evi- 
dence in the record to support the board’s 
finding, leaving the court with no basis for 
substituting a different determination. 

The rival airline contested a finding 
that the route would be operated by North 
Central with less cost to the carrier and 
the federal government than if operated 
by Lake Central. There was much com- 
peting evidence. The board had accepted 
the examiner’s view which took into con- 
sideration a number of economic factors, 
along with the better prospects of North 
Central to develop increased traffic and 
revenue. 

It was thought that North Central 
was more likely to have profitable opera- 
tions, with less cost to the government in 
the form of subsidization if any were re- 
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quired. The court said it could not say 
that the board’s finding was without sub- 
stantial support in the record. 

Also attacked was a third finding that 
North Central would more promptly than 
Lake Central inaugurate local air service 
over the route. This finding was particu- 
larly supported by evidence of North 
Central’s greater financial strength, better 
credit situation, and numbers of aircraft 
available. It was no sufficient answer, said 
the court, that the other airline could also 
meet acceptable standards. The choice of 
carrier must be left to the judgment of the 
board since there was adequate supporting 
evidence. 


Discretion As to Reopening Record 


It was contended that the board abused 
its discretion in refusing to reopen the 
record. 

Legislation was pending at the time 
to make permanent the temporary author- 
izations held by local service carriers, 
the effect of which would be to make 
permanent the temporary authority 
granted to North Central. Lake Central 
wished to submit additional evidence as 
to public convenience and necessity for the 
permanent substitution of local service and 
the choice of carrier. 

The court sustained the board’s refusal 
to reopen, pointing out that the legislation 
made no provision for new hearings, re- 
quired no additional evidence to accom- 
plish the transition from temporary to per- 
manent status, and established no addi- 
tional criteria. Furthermore, it was ob- 
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served, Lake Central presented no data Lake Central Airlines, Inc. v. Civil Aero- 
calculated to change the board’s decision. nautics Board et al. 239 F2d 46. 


3 


Retroactive Application of FCC Amendment 


jp United States court of appeals held utilization, had been retroactively applied 
that the Federal Communications in violation of the protestant’s constitu- 
Commission had not abused its discretion tional rights of due process. 

in finding that public interest required a The court pointed out that retroactive 
protested television permit grant to re- application was permissible if the amend- 
main in effect pending the decision in the ment was either procedural or remedial in 
protest proceedings. Protestants had character. The amendment, in this in- 
claimed that the 1956 amendment to the stance, could validly be applied to proceed- 
act, which empowered the commission to ings which had originated before the 
permit utilization of facility or authoriza- amendment without depriving the protest- 
tion under a grant issued without hearing ing television station of due process rights. 
and duly protested even though not in- Federal Broadcasting System, Inc. v. Fed- 
volving existing service if the commission eral Communications Commission, 239 
found that public interest required the F2d 941. 


& 


Certificate Cancellation without Notice Unconstitutional 


Bp acgven of a motor carrier’s cer- carrier for a writ of mandamus to compel 
tificate of public convenience and ne- the commission to remove a cancellation 
cessity without giving him notice or an stamp from his certificate. The carrier 
opportunity to appear or to show cause won the writ, together with costs and at- 
why it should not be canceled deprived torney’s fees. The court held that the car- 
him of due process of law, the Montana rier had been unconstitutionally deprived 
supreme court ruled. of a valuable property right. Montana ex 

The case came before the court on ap- rel. W. M. Daniels v. Montana Board of 
peal from a judgment in an action by the R. Comrs. et al. 306 P2d 264. 


e 


Commission Denies Applications to Enlarge Contract 
Carrier Authority 


ie denying the applications of eight con- nials of common carrier status in order to 
tract motor carriers for authority to escape regulation. During that period, 
operate under more than five contracts, many carriers placed themselves in the 
the Louisiana commission reviewed motor anomalous position of claiming to be con- 
carrier regulatory history in that state. tract carriers intrastate in Louisiana while 
The first statute had given the commission holding common carrier certificates from 
authority to regulate common carriers but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had not conferred authority to regulate with respect to interstate shipments. 
contract carriers. The result had been de- In 1938, a new law extended the com- 
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mission's jurisdiction to cover contract as 
well as common carriers by motor vehicle. 
Since previous experience had demon- 
strated the necessity of having some yard- 
stick with which to measure the proper 
operating sphere of each of the two 
classes, the commission had limited the 
operations of a contract carrier to five 
contracts and, if such carrier desired to 
serve more than five shippers, had re- 
quired that an application for a common 
carrier certificate be filed. 

Under the statute, however, a contract 
carrier could obtain permission to operate 
under more than five contracts if it over- 
came the burden that it was not a common 
carrier even though transporting for more 
than five shippers. Until the filing of the 
instant applications, this had not been at- 
tempted. The commission’s use of the 5- 
contract yardstick had gone unquestioned 
during the eighteen years which had 
elapsed since the passage of the law. 


Less than Truckload Service Problem 


The commission commented that its 
great problem had always been to main- 
tain service on less than carload shipments 
to and from the smaller towns where serv- 
ice, although badly needed by the public, 
was frequently unprofitable to the carrier. 
Common carriers were happy to serve 
large towns but rendered service with re- 
luctance at the small intermediate stops. 
The problem had been solved by the com- 
mission’s requiring the carriers to serve 
the large towns as well as the small inter- 
mediate towns. 

The business done by contract carriers, 
however, included little or no handling of 


& 


less than truckload shipments. They in- 
variably handled truckload shipments 
only, from one shipper to one consignee. 
From the point of view of desirability of 
traffic, pointed out the commission, they 
enjoyed the cream of the motor transpor- 
tation business since the only limitation 
was that they could haul for not more 
than five shippers. If such limitation was 
removed, so much more of the cream of 
the traffic would go to the contract car- 
riers and so much more of the “skimmed 
milk” would be forced upon the common 
carriers. Extreme difficulty in maintain- 
ing less than truckload service by common 
carriers at the smaller towns would be 
experienced. 

With this situation in mind, the com- 
mission found that the applicants had 
failed to sustain the burden of overcoming 
the presumption that service to more than 
five shippers would make the operation 
that of a common carrier. The commis- 
sion had the duty, it was stated, to see 
that no more carriers, either common or 
contract, are authorized to operate for 
hire over the highways than the needs of 
the public require. In meeting such duty, 
every contract carrier permit issued in the 
past had been in contemplation that the 
grantee would serve not more than five 
shippers. If there had been any prospect 
that the parties applying for contract car- 
rier permits would have served more ship- 
pers, many of the operating authorities 
would not have been issued at all, since 
the public would have had no need for 
them. Ex Parte Gill et al. Order No. 7046, 
Nos. 6995-7000, 7008, 7037, October 26, 
1956. 


Certificate Extension Unlawful for Want of Evidence 


a the absence of substantial supporting 
evidence, an order of the New Mexico 
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commission authorizing a motor carrier 
to extend its limited field of operations to 
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an area statewide was unreasonable and 
unlawful, the New Mexico supreme court 
ruled. A lower court judgment setting 
aside the order was accordingly affirmed. 

In seeking the extension of authority, 
the burden was on the carrier to establish 
by substantial evidence, not only a public 
need for additional services statewide, but 
also the inadequacy of existing services in 
the territory for which the certificate was 
sought. This burden was not met. That 


e 


the evidence might have warranted the 
granting of some additional service, less 
than statewide, said the court, was outside 
the scope of judicial inquiry. Since the 
proceeding was an action to vacate a com- 
mission order, the order could not be 
remanded for modification or alteration. 
It had to stand or fall on the record made 
before the commission. Ferguson-Steere 
Motor Co. et al. v. New Mexico State 
Corp. Commission et al. 306 P2d 637. 


Motor Carrier Contract Charges Limited by Rail Rates 
Between Same Points 


A FEDERAL district court gave judg- 
ment for the United States in an ac- 
tion by the government to recover over- 
charges for transportation by a motor car- 
rier. 

Under a contract between the parties, 
it was provided that the rates should not 
exceed applicable railroad rates “between 
the same points.” The contracting motor 
carrier transported property for the gov- 
ernment between Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, and Price’s Neck, which is within 
the city limits of Newport, Rhode Island. 

Seeking to apply motor carrier rates 
(which were more than three times the 
applicable rail rates), the motor carrier 
contended that its service was different 


than rail service in this instance and that 
the lower railroad rates should not apply. 
Railroad rates provided for service to 
Newport, but because of the nature of rail 
facilities, delivery could not be made at 
the government installation at Price's 
Neck. 

The court ruled that the railroad rates 
were applicable since they referred to the 
same “points.” The word “points,” said 
the court, is generally understood in the 
motor transportation industry as meaning, 
for rate purposes, the entire geographical 
area within the corporate limits of a city 
or town. United States of America v. Ben- 
jamin Motor Express, Inc. 147 F Supp 
15. 





Other Recent Rulings 


panies an additional thirty days to com- 
plete the filing of tariffs and to accept the 
certificates issued in December, 1956. Re 
Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp. et al. 
Docket Nos. G-9262, G-9960, February 
a4, T9ar. 


Texas-to-Florida Gas Pipeline. Besides 
relaxing some of the rate conditions im- 
posed in the recent authorization (16 
PUR3d 333) of the Texas-to-Florida nat- 
ural gas pipeline proposed by Houston 
Texas Gas & Oil Corporation and Coastal 
Transmission Corporation, the Federal 
Power Commission has allowed the com- 
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Gas Required for Irrigation. A federal 
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district court, in a declaratory judgment 
action, held to be constitutional on its 
face an Oklahoma statute providing that 
natural gas producers must make gas 
available for agricultural use on the prem- 
ises where wells are located, in preference 
to any other use, and under such prices, 
terms, and conditions, to be ultimately de- 
termined by the state commission, as will 
safeguard the producer in his interest ; and 
the court said the statute, if reasonably 
construed, would not be unconstitutional. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. v. Jones et al. 147 
F Supp 122. 


Equalization of Interstate and Intra- 
state Rates. The United States district 
court held that a finding by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that interstate 
shippers competing with intrastate ship- 
pers of the same commodity in a certain 
locality of a state were prejudiced to the 
extent of the excess of interstate over 
intrastate rates was inadequate to support 
an order nullifying statewide rates and 
raising intrastate rates on many commodi- 
ties, where there had been no finding that 
the competition existed statewide. Arkan- 
sas Pub. Service Commission v. United 


States, 147 F Supp 454. 


Crossing Safety Devices. Observing 
that a commission order must be upheld 
when supported by substantial evidence 
and not otherwise unlawful or unreason- 
able, the Ohio supreme court sustained the 
commission in requiring a railroad to in- 
stall flasher signals and other safety de- 
vices at crossings of city streets. New 
York Central R. Co. v. Ohio Pub. Utili- 
ties Commission, 139 NE2d 623. 


Public Cartman. The New York city 
magistrates’ court held that a trucker per- 


forming services for anyone engaged in 
the ladies’ wearing apparel industry and 
who had solicited business from everyone 
in the industry was a public cartman en- 
gaged in the operation of a public cart 
for which a license was required by mu- 
nicipal code. Samboy v. Sherman, 158 
NYS2d 835. 


Trial de Novo. The Tennessee court of 
appeals held that a statute using the term 
“appeal” provides for a trial de novo, that 
is a trial in all respects the same as if the 
case had originated in the appellate court; 
while an “appeal in error’’ was held to be 
in the nature of a new suit in which the 
parties seeking review had to carry the 
burden of showing the judgment errone- 
ous, and in which the hearing was not de 
novo unless the controlling statutes so 
provided. Griffitts v. Rockford Utility 
Dist. 298 SW2d 33. 


Debtor and Creditor Relationship. The 
New Jersey supreme court held that the 
relationship between an electric company 
and its consumers with reference to de- 
posits made to secure the company against 
nonpayment of charges for services ren- 
dered was that of debtor and creditor 
where the company was required to pay a 
fixed rate of interest on the deposits and 
had, without objection, long engaged in 
the practice of commingling the deposits 
with general funds. New Jersey v. Atlan- 
tic City Electric Co. 128 A2d 861. 


Working Capital Allowance. The Con- 
necticut commission granted a 45-day cash 
working capital allowance to a water com- 
pany, which amounted to 12} per cent of 
annual operating expenses less deprecia- 
tion and taxes. Re Milford Water Co. 
Docket No. 9395, March 12, 1957. 
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r ultimate low cost, you 


n't beat Delta-Star MK-40 


Corrosion and abrasion-resisting 
silver-to-copper contacts for high, 
conductivity. 


Independent pressure-applying 
spring and current-carrying mem- 
bers in contacts. No small contact 
springs. No dual function parts. 


Contacts fully visible for thorough 
inspection. 


Minimum number of current in- 
terchanges — for maximum elec- 
trical efficiency. 


Switches 


The sum of components produces an unequalled air switch . . . because, considering 
all features, the Delta-Star MK-40 stands out for its highly efficient, long, dependable 
service at low ultimate cost. 

Other switches may look like the Delta-Star MK-40, but they do not necessarily 
perform the same. In such other switches, even minor changes in bearing centers, or 
an extra link in the mechanism only introduce needless complications and small 
parts that may detract from top performance. 

For your consistently best buy in air switches, specify the Delta-Star MK-40. 
Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Chicago 12, Illinois. 
District offices in principal cities. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. are: Connors Steel, Delta-Star Electric, Henry Disston, Laclede-Christy, 
Leschen Wire Rope, McLain Fire Brick, Quaker Kubber, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Vulcan Crucible Steel, W-S Fittings. 
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Why fine new power 
plants everywhere 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value. . . 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 


Robertson 


-F- anels 


H. H. Robertson Company 
2424 FARMERS BANK BLDG. ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama 
Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was dea) UES) 
by Duquesne Light Company’s Engin 
and Construction Department. The ] 
Corporation was General Contractor. 100,000 
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Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly 
any weather because they are dry an 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were 
to enclose the impressive Hawthorn 

Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, 
souri, Power and Light Company. Ebas 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 


Please send a free copy of your Q-Panel Catalog. \A 
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Industrial Progress 


esne Light to Install Another 


pnerator at Elrama Station 
DUESNE Light Company will 
il the largest turbine generator it 
ver built at a total cost of over 
00,000 at its Elrama power sta- 
to supply the increasing demands 
lectric power in the Pittsburgh 
ct, Philip A. Fleger, board chair- 
told stockholders of the company 
Pir recent annual meeting. Elrama 
r station is on the Monongahela 
4 miles above Clairton. 
he new generator will have a net 
bility of 172,000 kilowatts, and 
bring the total capability of 
a station up to almost 500,000 
atts. It will require additional 
)00-volt transmission lines and 
formers and switching facilities 
P Woodville and Dravosburg sub- 
bns, he said. 
struction is expected to start as 
as preliminary engineering is 
bleted by Stone & Webster Engi- 
ng Corporation, engineers and 
ructors for the new addition. 
urbine-generator will be built by 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 
id, an? Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
will !nild the boiler. 
e first unit at Elrama power sta- 
a 1''2,000-kilowatt unit, was 
leted 1: 1952. A second 102,000- 
att unit was added in 1953, and 
000-\\iowatt unit was added in 
| Ducvesne Light Company’s 
geners'ing capability is now 1,- 
vatts. 


Transformer Maintenance 
Bookle+ Available from 
V/estinghouse 

EW )-page booklet entitled 
ely (ys on Transformer Main- 
‘eis ivailable from Westing- 
t Eleciric Corporation. The 
et discusses transformers and 
maintenance and includes such 
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subjects as general inspection pro- 
cedures, classification of transform- 
ers, methods of drying out, and trans- 
former connections. It is written for 
maintenance people in electric utili- 
ties, industrial plants, and commercial 
buildings. 

For a copy of booklet B-4716-B, 
write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 


Gulf States Utilities Has 

$48,000,000 Program 
GULF States Utilities Company plans 
to spend $48,000,000 on new con- 
struction this year, according to Roy 
S. Nelson, president. About $30,000,- 
000 will go toward new generating 
capacity, $10,000,000 for distribution 
lines and $8,000,000 for transmission 
equipment. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Orders Gas-Filled Transformer 


AN order for a gas-filled transformer 
larger than any yet built was an- 
nounced recently by General Electric’s 
Power Transformer Department. 

The 10,000 kilovolt-ampere unit, 
the third example of a revolutionary 
new design, is being built for the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa. 

It will “step down” power from 
62,700-volt transmission lines to 12,- 
470 volts at a new P. P. & L. substa- 
tion. 

Cooled and insulated by sulphur- 
hexafluoride gas instead of oil, the 
new transformers are quieter, lighter, 
and safer than oil-filled units, accord- 
ing to G-E engineers. Two 2,000- 
KVA gas-filled transformers, be- 
lieved to be the first in the world, were 
built last year by General Electric. 

The gas, a compound of sulphur and 
fluorine with the chemical formula 
SFs, is stable, nontoxic, and non- 


flammable, and an excellent electrical 
insulator and heat transfer medium. 

Sealed in the transformer tank at 
about twice atmospheric pressure, the 
gas is pumped through the magnetic 
steel core and copper coils, absorbing 
their heat and transferring it to the 
outside air through fan-cooled radia- 
tors mounted on the transformer’s 
side. 

The unit is scheduled for delivery 
in 1958. 


Ruud Bulletins Describe Rental 
Plan for Gas Water Heaters 


HOW utilities can increase their 
revenue quickly through commercial 
rental of automatic gas water heaters 
is described in two brochures avail- 
able from Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The new literature pieces discuss 
the experience of Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Indiana, in con- 
ducting what is believed to be the first 
successful large-scale rental plan in 
the country for commercial gas water 
heaters. In 18 months, this company 
rented 252 units, compared with only 
27 commercial gas water heaters sold 
in the previous 12 months. 

One brochure, “The Indianapolis 
Story,” prepared jointly by Citizens 
Gas & Coke and Ruud, describes the 
mechanics of the rental plan, listing 
types of customers and other details. 
The second brochure, “The Story Be- 
hind the Indianapolis Story,” is an 
outline by Ruud of how other utili- 
ties can use this same plan. 


$75,000,000 Program Planned 
By South Carolina Elec. & Gas 


SOUTH Carolina Electric & Gas 
Company expects to spend about $75,- 
000,000 on new construction in the 
three years 1957-59, of which an esti- 
mated $29,000,000 will be spent this 
(Continued on page 30) 
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year, according to S. C. McMeekin, 
president. A sizable portion of the 
1957 expansion budget will go toward 
furthering the construction of a new 
275,000 kilowatt generator expected 
to be in operation in 1958 that will 
boost the company’s total capacity to 
about 890,000 kilowatts. 


American Meter Issues New 
Brochure on Reliance Series 


1400 and 1500 Gas Regulators 


A comprehensive brochure on gas 
regulators for house or service instal- 
lation has just been published by 
American Meter Company, describ- 
ing their Reliance Series 1400 and 
Series 1500 regulators. 

Identified as Bulletin 100, the new 
catalog gives complete details on 36 
different regulator models made by 
American Meter in this classification. 
Included is information on construc- 
tion, capacities, dimensions, standard 
modifications and replacement parts. 
Series 1400 is the terminology applied 
to the 36 regulator models without 
meter bars. The same models with 
meter bars are classified Series 
1500. 


as 


Copies of the new brochure are 
available from American Meter Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, or other 
company offices. 


Nuclear Engineers Get Oppor- 
tunity for Experience in AEC 
Plants 


THE Atomic Energy Commission 
has enlarged its program under which 
privately employed nuclear scientists 
and engineers may obtain specialized 
work experience in AEC laboratories 
and plants as an aid in the further de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

Salaries and expenses of those as- 
signed to Commission laboratories 
and plants under the work experience 
program will be paid by the firms em- 
ploying them. All assigned employees 
must receive appropriate security 
clearance. 

The program will be administered 
by Commission field offices, assisted 
by AEC’s Division of Civilian Appli- 
cation. Its primary purpose is to help 
people already generally educated 
and trained in nuclear science and 


specific uses; it is not intended 
program offering basic training 
problem of a country-wide sho 
of nuclear scientists is a sep, 
longer-range problem which the 
mission is helping to relicve thr 
schools and training courses 
ducted at its own  foevilities 
through aid to the instrwctional 
grams of colleges and universiti 

The work experience prog 
recognizes (1) that scien! ists an 
gineers qualified through ‘raining 
experience to apply nucle:: ; techn; 
directly to specific projec’s are ng 
sary to expansion of peac ful apy 
tions and to increased in lustrial 
ticipation and (2) that untila diy 
fied private industry is covelope 
necessary training and _ exper 
often can be obtained only in Com 
sion facilities. ‘ 

Firms and organizatic 
in the program should ; 
inquiries to the Commission's j 
Operations Office having juriséi 
over the facility in which workext 
ence is sought. Inquiry may be q 
too, of the Director, Divisiog 
Civilian Application, Atomic Fh 
Commission, Washington, D. ¢ 


iS interd 
Adress 





technology to become familiar with 





PUBLIC UTILITIES ENGINEERS 





sional experience: 


city in the nation. 


Room 5, City Hall 





THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


offers outstanding career opportunities in pub- 
lic utilities engineering to college graduates 


with three years of professional experience: 


— $545 to $677 — 


and to engineers with eight years of profes- 


— $715 to $889 — 


Interesting, vital work with the fastest-growing 


Write: Civil Service Commission 


Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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@ 4” Diamond Floor Plate. 
@ 5” Structural Channel Under- 


®@ Electric Welded throughout. 

® Telescoping Roof with weather 
tight, easy sliding action. 

@ One piece Smooth Welded Draw- ®@ Bit and Chisel Dra: 
ers and Compartments. 

@ Vertical or Horizontal Flush Doors ® Fendix Undercoatin 
with recessed, spring loaded 
latches at no extra charge. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY @ Distributors in Princ:pal Cit 


More for your Money in 


MORYSVILLE 


New Line Construction Body for single or dual wheel chassis from % to 2 tons. 
Length from 8’ to 14’ (CA's from 48” to 120"'). 
ample stowage space inside and out. Many plus features at nc 


© 14 and 16 ga. Body Steel (14 ga. ® Concealed metal Winch Box. 
throughout for models rated 1 ton @ Curbside Access t 


Sliding roof for derrick, 
extra cost. 
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slectric Soot Blowers to Be 
stalled in Consol, Edison 
Generators 

) of the world’s largest steam 
rators ow on order by the Con- 
hted EK ison Company of New 
< Inc., «ill be equipped with all- 
ric soot Llowing systems. 

e two «stems, one for the new 
destine::| for the company’s As- 
station. and the other for the 
ur Kill station, are being built by 
sVulein Division, Blaw-Knox 
any, |.rie, Pennsylvania. Nerve 
bs of «ch system are individual 
tive Sequence control boards 
) supervise the soot-blowing 
um through long retractable soot 
rs and wall deslaggers. 

e radisnt-heat type steam gen- 
rs, being built by Babcock & 
ox, will have a capacity of 2,- 
)00 lb. per hour with a super- 
br outlet pressure of 2,150 psig 
uperheat of 1,050 degrees F with 
nt to 1,000 T°. They are designed 
b fired by pulverized coal, oil or 


o-operative Power Plan 
Set Up in Southwest 


operative plan for upping power 
y in southwestern Arizona, Cali- 
a and Northern Mexico, was re- 
1 recently by Arizona Public 
ce Co., California Electric Power 
pnd the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
The plan calls for construction 
160,000 kilowatt plant, at Yuma, 
, to be built jointly by Arizona 
ic Service and Calectric. The Ir- 
on district will share in the ulti- 
power generation pool. To be 
y Arizona Public Service, 

of the plant will be split 
ildle between the two util- 
bmpanics, A time-table for instal- 
f the units scheduled a 1959 
‘or Calectric’s unit and 
Arizona Public Service 


ination agreement signed 
‘arties covers the develop- 
ir respective systems in 
tilding of lines to provide 
facilities. In the past, 
ystem operators have had 
‘rating agreements for 
tance under emergency 
nd for some incidental 
SUPiiv, 
zona i'ublic Service has its main 
min the central Arizona area. 
Deal svstem in the Yuma area is 
nnecied with the central facili- 
mrough the U. S. Bureau of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Does All 3 Jobs Better...with Only 1 Man 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 
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Reclamation’s Parker-Davis _ trans- 
mission system in Arizona. In recent 
years, owing to the rapid growth of 
the Yuma area, it has been necessary 
to wheel power into Yuma from the 
main Public Service system. 

Imperial Irrigation District op- 
erates the electric system in Imperial 
county and elsewhere in southeastern 
California. It, too, is connected with 
the USBR Parker-Davis transmission 
system in southeastern California. 

Calectric operates in the Blythe 
area. Its wholly owned subsidiary in 
Mexico serves the San Luis area 
south of the Arizona border below 
Yuma and also has a sizable load in 
Mexicali and to the south. Calectric 
receives power deliveries from the 
USBR Parker system, and is also in- 
terconnected with the Imperial Irriga- 
tion local system, for power supply 
to its wholly owned — subsidiary. 
Calectric’s main system is in the San 
Bernardino area and extends north 
into Nevada. It, too, is interconnected 
with the Imperial Irrigation District, 
with certain limitations for inter- 
change of power. 

Primary facilities of each party will 
be located on the real estate owned by 


that company. There will be, of 
course, certain “common facilities” to 
be used by both parties. Equal invest- 
ment by the participants will cover 
these facilities. Mutual easements will 
be granted one to the other. 

The coordination agreement be- 
tween all three parties provides for 
cooperation in the development and 
operation of their respective electric 
systems in the area. 


Atlantic City Electric to Spend 
$91,000,000 in Next 5 Years 


ATLANTIC City Electric Company 
will spend nearly $91,000,000 for new 
construction to supply anticipated 
growth in southern New Jersey dur- 
ing the next five years, Bayard L. 
england, president, told stockholders 
attending the recent Annual Meeting. 

Approximately one-half of the 
construction budget will be allocated 
for additional generating units at 
Deepwater station in Salem county 
and a new power plant in Beesley’s 
Point, Cape May county. The new 
station is scheduled for early 1961. 
It will contain a new turbo-generating 
unit rated at 125,000 kw. Nineteen 


million dollars of the budget w; 
used in 1957, including completidfif 
a new turbo-generating unit } 
built to serve the Du Pont Compa 
Chambers Works and to start a 
ditional 79,000 kw Uni! at J 
water, The remaining one-half 9 
budget will be devoted to new 


stations, transmission and distqm : 


tion lines and related equipmenfll, 


Vepco to Spend $70,000, 
On Construction in 1957 


VIRGINIA Electric & Fower i 
pany is currently engaged in a 
pansion program whici: will 
750,000 kilowatts of gererati 
pacity to its system by 
company has another hy 
station on the drawing boards 
an additional 87,000 kw capaci 
will spend about $70,000,000 in 
expansion during 1957, up { 
$44,500,000 last year. 

When the current expansion 
gram is completed probably in 
Vepco’s system-wide capacity wi 
1,900,000 kw, up from 1,150, 
present. The company had 
432,000 kw capacity in 1945, 





American Appraisals meet 
the requirements of Trust Indentures 


An American Appraisal provides all needed facts 
when the trustee must furnish an authoritative 
certificate of value, or verify the existence and 


condition of all assets. 


The 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 


Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





weeks. 


scription $10. 








and commission views pro and con. 


P.U.R. QUESTION SHEETS 


an educational opportunity 


With the least possible expenditure of time, eff 
and money, utility executives, lawyers, accountanl 
engineers and others interested in any phase of p 
lic utility regulation can keep well informed throug 
these brief, four-page leaflets issued every 


They consist of 10 questions and 10 authoritoti 


answers based on current decisions revealing ¢ 


Annual sv 


Send your order to 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., 
Suite 332, Pennsylvania Bldg. 
425 13th Street, N. W. 


Washington 4, D. C. 
















ysed capacity will come primar- 
‘om a ditions to existing sta- 
although the company is build- 
‘ation adjacent to Amer- 


get wi 
mipletic 
unit b 























Compa new >! t 
start aq Oil Co's refinery at Yorktown, 
( at Dg which will have 300,000 kw ca- 
half oft wher: completed in 1958 at a 
© new fof about $49 million. The com- 
1 dist also is planning construction of 
sipmengg000 kv. hydroelectric station on 
oanoke river, at Gaston, North 

000, oqplina. ich will cost an estimated 
 roeam000,000. This project is awaiting 
+1957 oval of the Federal Power Com- 
Ower (J i0n. 
lina 

will fhes-Vulcan Bulletin on Vulcan 
1950" T-30 Soot Blowers 
vdroelgLLETIN No. 1030, recently pub- 
‘cards (ed by Copes-Vulcan Division, 





Knox Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
a, describes Vulcan T-30 retract- 
soot blowers presently available 
rngths up to 38 feet. 

lear cross sectional drawings ex- 
the workings of all moving parts 
actuating components. Also listed 
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city wi : : 

150,0qmspecial design features which as- 
had &@ ¢ftective tube cleaning and long 
1945, pble-free performance. The T-30 


esigned to clean the widest fur- 
bs as well as withstand the severe 
hirements of outdoor service. 








get Sound Power & Lt. to 
ease Facilities 60% by 1959 















} 
meet growing demands, Puget 
nd Power & Light Company has 

e, eff ned a $90,000,000 construction 
gram for 1956-59, increasing its 

untomities by 60 per cent, according to 

of pi™mk Mclaughlin, president. 

thos iget’s service area in Western 
hington is expected to increase 60 

gton is expec increase 

ry Mmcent 1 population with a 30 per 
gain in per capita income by 1965, 
Mel sughlin noted. : 

mi" Consumers Power Given 

9 Rural Electrification Award 

al MINS MTERS Power Company has 


das the American electric 
hat did the best job of serv- 
i customers in 1956. 
omas W. Martin Rural 
on Award, an electric in- 
scar,” was presented to the 
a meeting of the Edison 
stitute in Chicago. The 
‘ven annually to the electric 
any which, in the opinion of the 
d committee, has made “the 
test ¢ ntribution to rural electrifi- 
N and agricultural advancement 
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in the area served.” It was accepted 
by Percy R. Schepers, general farm 
service supervisor for Consumers. 

It was the second time the award 
has come to Consumers. The first 
time was for the year 1937. 

In picking Consumers for the 1956 
award the committee gave considera- 
tion to the day-to-day activities of the 
company’s farm service organization, 
which includes 22 farm service ad- 
visors distributed among the 61 coun- 
ties of the Consumers’ electric service 
area. The committee also took note of 


Consumers’ cooperation with Michi- 
gan State University, county agricul- 
tural agents, county home demonstra- 
tion agents, county 4-H Club Agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers, elec- 
tricians, electrical equipment distribu- 
tors and dealers, the Farm Bureau, 
the State Grange, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other organ- 
izations concerned with the advance- 
ment of various form of agriculture 
and the conservation of soil and water. 

Consumers serves more than 100,- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
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This announcement is neither an ojjer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


535,148 Shares 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Capital Stock 


($9.00 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, on April 
22, 1957, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $35 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case 

of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
Vew York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 






GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 






































































000 farm customers—a larger number 
than any other electric company. It 
also serves 72,930 nonfarm customers 
on rural lines, and 44,000 summer 
resort customers. 


Hughey & Phillips Introduces New 
Microwave Tower Control & 
Alarm Unit 


A NEW line of microwave antenna 
tower obstruction lighting control and 
alarm units has been announced by 
Hughey & Phillips, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 

Designed to meet FCC and CAA 
requirements for unattended radio re- 
lay installations, the units also incor- 
porate all control, test, and lamp 
failure alarm features specified by the 
A T & T Long Lines Department. 

Housed in a single, compact cabinet 
for indoor mounting, the Control 
Units are available in several types to 
accommodate towers requiring one, 
two, or three light levels. 

Further details available from the 
manufacturer: Hughey & Phillips, 
Inc., 3200 No. San Fernando Blvd., 
Burbank, California. 


Westinghouse Official Sets 
1963 Electrical Needs of Industry 
At 450 Billion Kw-Hr 


AMERICA’s industries will require 
450 billion kw-hr of electrical power 
in 1963—much more than had been 
previously calculated, a Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation executive pre- 
dicted. 

The 450 billion kw-hr figure rep- 
resents an increase of 123 per cent 
over the prediction for 1963 made 
three years ago, A. C. Monteith, 
Westinghouse vice president in charge 
of apparatus products, said. He spoke 
at the 24th annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Boca 
Raton, Fla. 

In 1954, Westinghouse made 10- 
year forecasts of kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption based on long and careful 
studies, he said. At that time, it was 
estimated that industrial power needs 
in 1963 would be 400 billion kw-hr. 

“With seven more years to go, it 
already appears that our estimate was 
low by 50 billion kw-hr,” he said. ““We 
in the electrical industry have often 
said that the use of electric power is 
doubling every 10 years. But now we 
find that throughout the postwar 
economy, we have been doubling pow- 
er use every seven years.” 

The same trend applies in a study 
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of needs for the residential market. 
Mr. Monteith noted that the predic- 
tion in 1954 was for 235 billion kw- 
hr at the end of the 10-year period. 
The most recent study revises this 
up to 271 billion. 

“These growth figures of our in- 
dustry, past and projected, are indeed 
wonderful,” the Westinghouse vice 
president said. “As I have described 
them, an outsider might be forgiven 
if he concluded that all we have to do 
is provide the facilities and then sit 
back and watch the load grow. Of 
course we cannot for a moment as- 
sume such a thing.” 

Complacency at the way the elec- 
trical industry has grown in the past 
and an overconfident assumption that 
it will grow automatically that way 
in the future are “‘attitudes that will 
hurt us all,” Mr. Monteith observed. 

Electric utilities have purchased 
about 19 million kilowatts of gener- 
ating capacity annually for the past 
two years and will need a strong sales 
program to develop uses for that 
power, he said. 

Both the equipment manufacturer 
and the public utility have a stake in 
the continuing efforts to reduce costs 
per kw-hr, he said. In addition, there 
must be closer cooperation between 
these two groups in helping our com- 
mon customers in the planning and 
use of electrical apparatus. 

“We in the electrical industry have 
a great opportunity,” Mr. Monteith 
concluded. “But this opportunity pre- 
sents a challenge unequalled in any 
industry in this country. Whether we 
live up to this challenge will be the 
measure of our success. Despite the 
amazing performance of our industry 
in the past and despite the even more 
enormous possible growth projected 
for the future, this is no time for us 
to be complacent.” 


New A-C Literature Discusses 
Advances in Field of Large 
Steam Turbines 
ADVANCES in the field of large 
steam turbines is the subject of new 
literature based on a paper by C. D. 
Wilson, chief turbine design engineer 
of Allis-Chalmers steam turbine de- 
partment, presented before the 19th 
annual meeting of the American Pow- 

er Conference. 

The 12-page booklet covers a num- 
ber of significant developments of 
interest to the power field. These in- 
clude the world’s first 300-mw_ unit 
for Detroit Edison, using the close- 











coupled, cross-compound 
ment; a 250-mw center!! 
level unit for the Oak Cree 
of Wisconsin Electric Power Co 
tandem triple-flow units 
to 250-mw range, repr: 
currently large ratings for 
single-shaft machines. 
Among the developmen 
in the bulletin is a new 
turning gear for units | 
larger. This type gear is 
the lower half of the pede: 
not have to be disconn« 
moved when servicing thi 
Copies of “Advances 
of Large Steam Turbines,” 
are available on request from: 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 









































Hi-Voltage Inter-tie Betwes 
Maine & New Brunswick 


IN a joint statement made rece 
C. Hazen Stetson, executive 
president of Maine Public Se 
Company, and R. E. Tweeddale 
sistant chief engineer of The 
Brunswick Electric Power Com 
sion, announced that a contract 
been signed which will bring mut 
beneficial results beginning late 
year through a high-voltage inter 
nection between the Maine comp: 
transmission system and the tr 
mission system of The New Bn 
wick Electric Power Commission] 
River De Chute. 

Construction of 10.9 miles 
69,000 volt transmission line wil 
necessary from Flo’s Inn substd 
near Presque Isle, to the Maine: 
3runswick border near River 
Chute. This line will be built by M 
Public Service Company. From k 
De Chute, The New Brunswick ( 
mission will construct about sixm 
of 69,000 volt transmission line. 

The interconnection will mak 
possible for the two systems to be 
erated in parallel thus effecting) 
erating economies. It will perm 
reduction in the reserve generd 
capacity of the two systems. lt 
also permit the installation of | 
and more efficient generating unl 
the future and make possible a mi 
assistance power program in thea 
served by Maine Public Service U 
pany and The New Brunswick! 
tric Power Commission. | 
reasons, the interconnect!) 
a rating of 20,000 kw. 
increased, when necessary, 
kw by a change in the ter:ninal 
ment. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY--APRIL & 
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ENRICO FERMI ATOMIC POWER PLANT 


100,000 Kw Capacity 
Under Construction Near Monroe, Michigan 
by 
POWER REACTOR DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
and 
THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
Architect-Engineer for the Reactor Plant 





COMMONWEALTH SERVICES INC. 


New York, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. Washington, D.C. Houston, Tex. 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Commonwealth Professional Engineering Organization 








PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 


The satisfactory solution of the most expensive and difficult problem of Commission Regulation— 
The Rate Case—depends very largely upon how well and how thoroughly the details of preparation 
have been given attention. “Preparing for the Utility Rate 
Case” is a compilation of experiences taken from the re-ords 
of actual rate cases. It has required two years of research, 
study and analysis, conducted by Francis X. Welch, Flitor 
of PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, with the aid and 
cooperation of selected experts, to complete this treatise. 
The volume, being the first of its kind, should be found 
invaluable to utility executives, rate case persomnnel, 
attorneys, accountants, consultants, regulatory <om. 
missions, rate case protestants, and, in fact, to all persons 
engaged in or having an interest in rate cases. 
Among the values of this compilation are the reviews of 
methods and procedures, which have been found helpfu! in— 


> simplifying and speeding up rate case 
groundwork 


® saving time and expense of companies, 
commissions and other parties 


© cutting down “lag losses” 


®& aiding the consumer by making possible 
faster plant and service improvements 


® increasing the confidence of investors 


—all of which are in the public interest. 


320 The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
Pages procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the plain 
Price: $10 and practical methods that have been used. 


These chapter headings indicate the coverage: - 


The Birth of the Utility Rate Case Completing the Rate Base; 
Public Relations and the Rate Case Working Capital 
The Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition Operating Expenses 
The Grand Strategy of the Rate Case Operating Expenses, Continued— 
Selection and Function of the Attorney Annual Depreciation 
The Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation The Rate of Return 
Proof of the Rate Base Rate .Adjustments—Allocations 
The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC... Publishers 
SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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NDUCT OF THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch, B. Litt.. LL.B., LL. M. 


tion— [Sis the companion volume to “PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE.” It deals with 
ation [gue procedural matters which come after the preparatory stages of the rate case. It presents for the 
y Rate Btime the practical problems of conducting the case— 

ecords 
é rch, 
P ditor 
d and 


Gs 


® filing the application 
» introducing the evidence 


found ® examining the witnesses, etc. 
FOUNC 


nnel, 
com: 
Tsons 


ct, it explains the time-saving and effective ways of making the 
by-step progress toward the rate decision, including information 
eming the requirements for appeal and review. 


Nowhere in the literature of regulation will you find, in rela- 
small compass, a comparable exposition and guide. 


Here are the chapter headings: 


Assisting In The Rate Case Preparation 

The Formal Approach To The Rate Case 

The Attorney-Client Relationship 

Preparing The Petition or Application 

Preparing The Testimony 

Parties—Rate Complaints—Investigations 

Negotiations Before Hearing—Prehearing Proceedings 
Setting and Opening The Hearing 


Examination In Chief 


j 


er be, Le 


Cros--Examination and Rebuttal 
Evidence in a Rate Case 
400 


The Case for Complainants P 
ages 


or Rate Increase Protestants 
Price: 


The Expert Witness 
$12.50 


Moiions, Interlocutory Procedures, Arguments, Briefs 
aud Decisions 


Appeal and Review 


“Conduct of the Utility Rate Case,” like its companion, is designed not only to aid both 


hte-cu.se practitioners and regulatory authorities. but everyone who has responsibilities or duties in 


pnne tion with a rate case. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.. Publishers 


SUITE 332, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
425 THIRTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 MEADOW LAKE PARKWAY, KANSAS CITY 14, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











%* Standby 
% Augmentation 
*% 100% Town Supply 


Design ¢ Engineering ¢ Construction 


DRA KE & TOWNSEN D 11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


ford, Bacon & Davis 


VALUATION Enaine CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS ‘ RATE CASES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e@ LOS ANGELES 


GIBBS & HILL, inc. 
@ Consulting Engineers 











DESIGNERS ® CONSTRUCTORS 
Los Angeles NEW YORK Tampa 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


607 WASHINGTON ST. 
READING, PA. 


e WASHINGTON © PHILADELPHIA @® NEW YORK 





FOUNDED 1906 











Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


(continued) 





W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 
Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 


55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 








GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West Sth Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erection and Maintenance of 
Electrical Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384. HOLLY AVENUE e COLUMBUS, OHIO 








JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 

COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 

DETERMINATION 











Soe Khu lj ian loypovalion 


MMO INEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION e MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 





William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
Utility Management Consultants for past 35 years Specializing in 
GAS DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS RATES OF RETURN AND REGULATORY 
ELECTRIC CLASS UNIT COST DETERMINATIONS FOR munncinan 
WATER RATE STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION AND RATE CASES PROBLEMS 
Send for brochure: “The Value of Cost Analysis to Management” 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 








CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


Power Surveys—Investigations—V aluations—Re ports 
Design and Construction Management 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants—Gas Turbine Installations 
BOSTON, MASS. eee CHARLOTTE. N. C. 











(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 
Organization ¢ Corporate Practices * Accounting * Budgeting * Financing * Taxes * Stock Transfer « Appraisals * Valuations * Economic 


Analysis « Cost of Money Studies * Depreciation Studies * Engineering * System Planning « Industrial Engineering * New Business © Rates ¢ Pricing 
Sales and Marketing * Sofety * Insurance © Pensions * Employee Welfare © Public Relations ¢ Advertising * Personnel * Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND {> Jel SPECIALISTS IN 
OPERATING ENGINEERS ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
PURCHASING \ Zs INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET N CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








SANDERSON & PORTER ENGINEERS 


DESIGN * CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 











DESIGN « CONSTRUCTION 

S t O n e & V \ e b S te r REPORTS « APPRAISALS 

ENGINEERING CORPORATION EXAMINATIONS 
CONSULTING 


ENGINEERING 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 














The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
blishers of th -year-old 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY.WHITMAN INDEX 


for Public Utili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Quntention Cost 7" 


Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 





Abram$/Aerial Survey 
Coporation 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans & Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 


Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 


LUTZ & MAY COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGNS—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


gto Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 








MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 








ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


(eee Bee Soy. a me) 
GAS AnD SERVICE CO. 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Radiography—Soils Mechanics 
Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Main Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 

32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 








GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELECTRIC Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
founded 1890 
Power STATION—INDUSTRIAL— 
COMMERCIAL—TRANSMISSION LINES— 
DISTRIBUTION 


2416 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Los Angeles Tampa 








FRANCIS S. HABERLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


The R. W. STAFFORD CO. 
GAS CONSULTANTS — ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 

Natural Gas Conversions 
Plant Management & Operation 
Accident & Insurance Investigations 
\ Peak Shaving & Standby Plants 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
2944 Grant St, Phone UNiversity 4-6190 








JACKSON & MORELAND INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
Boston New York 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


Engineers — Architects 


Design, Construction Supervision 
Steam and Hydro Power Plants 
Power Systems — Industrial Plants 
Studies — Reports 


St. Louis ° San Francisco ° Washington 











PETER F, LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 


Electrical * Mechanical ¢ Structural 
a , Clvil © Thermodynamic ¢ Architectural 
'» x 
*euisueo® FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonable rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
332 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly itsts below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation... 

*Allen & Company . 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
American Appraisal Company, The ............. 
American Telephone & — Company 
Analysts Journal, The 


B 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 
Black & Veatch, Consulting seueia : 
*Blyth & Company, Inc. ee 


Cc 

Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer pubes 

Cleveland Trencher Company, The ... 31 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., The ....... ‘Inside Back Cover 
*Combustion Engineering, Inc. . aes 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 35 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. — . BS 
Consolidated Gas and Service Company pthea ccna 


D 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers ... 38 
Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Company, ‘Inc. 27 
Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. _. Inside Front Cover 
Drake & Townsend, Inc. . : 38 
*Dresser Industries, Inc. 


*Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 


F 


*First Boston Corporation, The 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers .. 


G 
Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 41 
General Electric Company ..... Outside Back Cover 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers . 38 
Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers : 38 
Gilman, W. C., & Company, ew : 39 
*Glore, Forgan & Company 


Haberly, Francis S., Consulting es 
*Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
*Harriman, Ripley & Company .. 

Hirsch, Gustav, Organization, Inc. 
Hoosier Engineering Company 


*International Business Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Company, The 
Irving Trust Company . . 


J 


Jackson & Moreland, Inc., Engineers 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers ... 
*Justrite Mfg. Company 
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*Kellogg, M. W., Company, The . 
Kerite Company, The 
*Kidder, Peabody & Company . 
*Kuhn Loeb & Company 
Kuljian Corporation, The ........ 


L 
*Langley, W. C., & Co. ..... Bets 
Leffler, William ‘., Engineers Assocaited 
*Lehman Brothers 
*Loeb (Carl M.) Rhodes & Co. 
Loftus, Peter F., Corporation ..... 
Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission 
Lutz & May Company, Consulting Engineers .... 


M 
Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 
*Matthews, Jas. H., & Company eee 
*McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company ............... 
*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Middle West Service Company 
Miner and Miner .... 
Morgan Stanley & Company 
Morysville Body Works, Inc. . 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


N 
*National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. ... 
*Nuclear Development Associates, Inc. 


*Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of America, Inc. 


*Pacific Pumps, Inc. . 

*Parkersburg Rig & Ree! Company, eee 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


R 
Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. . 
Robertson H. H., Company 


Ss 
Sanderson & Porter, Engineers 
Sargent & Lundy, Engineers 
Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., — 
*Smith, Barney & Company . ie 
*Sno-Cat Corp. of N. H. 
*Southworth Brush Cutter ............. 
*Sprague Meter Company, The 
Stafford, R. W., Company, The, Consultants . 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation .. 
Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., Engineers 
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*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation .... 


*Union Securities Corporation 


Ww 
*Western Precipitation Corporation 
*Westinghouse Electric Corporation .... 
White, J. G., Engineering Corp., The 
*White, Weld & Co. .... 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates 


Y 
*Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. .... 
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Help yourself, Mr. Executive, 
...to the perfect place to grow 


In A: cerica’s rich Industrial Heartland—Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, New York, Virginia and Maryland— ea ae cae we 


there’. natural gas in abundance to help you produce better—for UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY 
less. . "s a precision tool, an economical fuel, and one of nature’s cate Salene Gegene 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 


most \ersatile raw materials. Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 


Ac.: these other advantages . . . Markets, Materials, Labor, * COLUMBUS GROUP COMPANIES 
99 NORTH FRONT STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Tran , 9 
an.)ortation, Reasonable Taxes . . . and you will see why it’s THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY 
The | orfect Place To Grow. Natural Gas Comparly of West Virginia 
* PITTSBURGH GROUP COMPANIES 
: 800 UNION TRUST BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
T | E C THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY 
Binghamton Gas Works 
0 L U M B i A q AS SYS T E M Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Home Gas Company 


120 EAST 41ST STREET* NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














AREA LOADING 


LINEAR LOADING 


T TRANSFORMER 


x POLE 


* SAME NUMBER OF POLES ON EACH SIDE OF TRANS§ 


LOAD AREA GEOMETRY shows linear loading more economical for 
future residential secondary systems. F.C. Van Wormer, G-E Engr. who 


On tomorrow’s secondary distribution systems... 


Which will be most economical, 
linear or area loading? 
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40, 


OWER COSTS for linear loading beyond den- 
ity of about 5.75 kva per customer are evi- 
enced by this graph. Savings could be achieved 
t a lower density on a 12 kv primary system. 


As residential load densities increase, 
more and more complex engineering 
calculations are required in deter- 
mining how to supply higher loads 
on residential secondary distribution 
systems. These calculations may be 
greatly simplified by applying a 
General Electric load area geometry 
theory. This theory provides a quick, 
accurate engineering tool for use in 
studying any utility’s residential 
secondary system. 

Load area geometry predicts (see 
chart above) as residential load den- 
sity increases, the length of laterals 
in the area system decreases much 
more rapidly than the length of 
mains. Thus, area loading reverts to 
an impractical type of linear loading. 

A recent economic analysis of resi- 
dential secondary distribution sys- 
tems confirmed the predictions of 
load area geometry. It showed (see 
chart left) although area loading 
is economical for light load densities, 


developed the theory, discusses it with New York State Electric & 
Supervising Distribution Engr. H. L. Livingood and G,E.'s P. Ka 


only linear loading offers econot 
superiority for the heavier loadsf 
cast for tomorrow. 

New York State Electric & @ 
power distribution system plans 
have found load area_ geome 
theory valuable in analyzing cit 
arrangements. In applying 1 
theory to their system ‘they 
saved considerable engine ring ti 
and have developed moe fle 
and practical distributio. syst 
capable of expanding with ‘isingh 


density. 

For more infor- 
mation on load y | N 
area geometry, = 4, 
write General Elec- : Nh 
tric Co., Section Fy oul 
301-349, Schenec- “Eo my 
tady 5, New York. al 


MORE POWER TO AMEi CA 


GENERAL @@ EL ctl 





